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s AST Thursday, Mr. Maistovs smiling and satisfied Mr. Molotov, 
-@ according to the correspondents—took the aeroplane back to 
Moscow from Geneva. The next day, Mr. Khrushchev and a 
Mr. Bulganin, whom we used to know as Marshal Bulganin, . 
ed, no less smiling and satisfied, at the airport of Delhi. Exit, 
Mr. Molotov, looking like.a cat that has stolen the cream. Enter, 
ht, Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev, looking like cats that have 
otted yet more cream: 

nificance. I do not mean, of course, that the Russians timed it care- 
ly to come out like that. I do mean that if they had been looking 
x the perfect symbolic answer to the most important question of the 
k, they could not have found a better one. — 

or the end of the second Geneva conference between East and West 
a vital question to be answered: Why did the Russians ever 
- the October conference, if their behaviour was to be so different 
from that of July? Was Mr. Molotov’s journey really necessary, just 
to enable him to say, ‘No’, over and over again? In July, at the 
nf wae of Heads of Governments, the Russians did -everything 


— 


and iendly world—everything, that is, short of actually making any 
sessions. But the absence of concessions was not, in itself, alarming. 
“lenweet of Governments ager was intended to break eg ice, to 


d did i in hale was neath calculated to make us believe that when 
ign | Ministers got down to detail in the autumn, and in the later 

s to which they seemed to be looking forward, Mr. Molotov 

his share to get something positive out of the discussions. 
well confess now that I, for one, had real hopes of progress 
recent conference. I saw no chance of any progress at all 
nan reunification, or on European security which is tied to the 
in problem. Hope of any steps towards disarmament had also 
ily all through the summer. But I did think we were~ 

about the movement of people and ideas 
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a neat bit of Russian ballet, and full of © 


“By WILLIAM PICKLES 


between the communist and the non-communist worlds, and go on 
from that to try to solve the other problems later. 

Since I am admitting how wrong I was, let me add that I thought 
this could be a very important first step—so important that I racked 
my brains to try to guess why the new rulers of Russia were prepared 
to let it happen. Stalin had gone to unbelievable lengths to build 
the Iron Curtain: no visits to the outside world except by official dele- 
gations who were never let off the leash, no visas for others to get into 
Russia, no freedom to travel inside Russia even for the few diplomats 
who had to be allowed in; no foreign newspapers; no foreign books or — 
films except carefully selected ones; no listening to foreign radios. That 
was the Stalin rule, and it seemed to me that Stalin knew exactly what 
he was doing. He believed that comparisons are odious. If the picture 
of socialism achieved and a communist paradise on the way was to be 
believed, Russians must be prevented from making comparisons with 
the outside world. Most of all, they must be kept immune from those 
beliefs in freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
association which have proved so infectious since they were first let 
loose on the world. é 

Both the theory and the practice of that made sense, if you accepted 
the classic marxist belief that, given time and freedom from interference, 


_it is possible to make a new race of men, whose natural behaviour will 


fit into the communist pattern of life. What did not make sense was 
for Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev to be ready to let the microbe in. 
Yet Russian propaganda for about the last year had helped to build 
up hopes of a slow and gradual lifting of the Iron Curtain. 

Now I know that I need not have racked my brains at all over that 
problem. Either the Russians had never intended to make any change, 
or if they had so intended, they had changed their minds between July 
and October. .Which was it? It seems to me that it is essential to 


find an answer to that question about the past, before we try to answer 


the more vital questions about the future. 
Were the Russians fooling us back in July, or did they change their 
minds after July? I have heard it argued that Russia talked optimism 
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‘ acta Guhiion: “oad ees it Gepost} for the Wes Foreign | 
ters to accept complete deadlock in the autumn; that they hoped, 
- fact, to use western public opinion to force the Western Ministers into 


one-sided concessions. I cannot follow that argument. It might have 


made sense if Mr. Molotov had tried to make it seem that the blame 
_ for the failure of the recent conference lay with the West. But he did 


not. On the contrary: with a frankness that he has never shown before, 


he told us that the Russians will not open their country to western 


ideas now and that future talk is useless because Russia will never give ; 


up the communist regime in eastern Germany. He said it so brutally 
that in fact not one of the Western Foreign Ministers came home 
feeling that he had anything to explain or defend; so the ‘ softening- 
up’ 
thesis that the Russians changed their minds. f 

‘I had an opportunity last week of discussing the earlier Russian atti- 
tude with four German Members of Parliament, from different parties. 
They were sure that the Russian talk of fear ‘of Germany had been 
genuine. Do not look at the unarmed and divided Germany of today, 
they said, or even at a western Germany with twelve divisions tomor- 
row, but look back to 1942, when 150 German divisions reached 
Stalingrad and were turned back only thanks to massive American 
help and the equally massive mistakes of Hitler. Russian fear of Ger- 
many, my friends said, was based on the possibility of a united 
Germany much more heavily armed, with American help on her side 
this time, and no Hitler to interfere with the plans of the military 
experts, That is why it was reasonable and Thecessary to offer. Russia a 
new European security pact. 

All very convincing; but it is exactly ahas Mr. Molotov. has at 
turned down. He has served us notice that Russia is content to leave 


the situation in Europe exactly as it is today. So we must surely 
assume that if he was afraid that an attack might develop eee day 


"Pay and Conditions 


argument will not hold water, and we are driven back on the ~ 


new ‘calculation over 1 the ba. 

have been Russian tests 
during the last conference itsel 
a new Ronee a cia é 


capping ae on - others i pt now y enough: to make 
from attack. — . 

At the same cans they bare experimented ‘successfully eich ‘some- 
thing much safer than war, in an area so ripe for mischief-making that 
one can only wonder why “they have not been busier there before: in 
_ south Asia and the Middle East. In the months between the two Geneva 
_ meetings they have set up diplomatic posts in this area ‘where there 
were none before; they are selling arms to Egypt and Syria; offering 
steel factories, electrical equipment, material for building dams and 
so on to India, Ceylon, Burma, Egypt—anywhere where economic aid 
offers a foothold for propaganda. And by ‘ propaganda ’ I do not mean, 
only propaganda by word. Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Kaganovitch | have 
both recently said, ‘ Let’s compete ’. I think they mean it. I think they 
hope to prove by deeds, i in Asia and the Middle East, that communism 
has more to offer than any other system, 

If I am right, it explains the meaning of ‘the symbol of the. flight 
to Delhi following on the flight from Geneva. It explains why it was 
worth Mr. Molotov’s while to make the journey to Geneva in order 
to lock the door against any further argument on Europe, and it suggests 
an answer to the further question: what next? The West cannot simply 
accept either deadlock on Europe or a free run for communist Props 
ok in a —Home Service $ bees 


in the Civil Service 


By R. KEITH KELSALL Se: Aes te) 


civil servants rather over-simplify the series of detailed recom- 
mendations in this important survey. The Royal Commission on 
Pay and Conditions in the Civil Service, with Sir Raymond Priestley 
as Chairman, spent two years studying the problem, and if its recom- 
mendations are accepted by everyone concerned, the Chancellor of the 


a a TS headline summaries of more pay and a five-day ae for 


3 Exchequer will have to find another £11,000,000 a year to meet the 


pay increases alone. That sounds an alarming figure, though when it is 
divided up amongst 600,000 people it does not amount to a great deal 
per person. Many other people both inside and+outside the Civil 
Service might get consequential increases, so no one can yet estimate 
the total bill. f 

The detail of all this is naturally of great interest to civil servants. 


But what about the rest of us—what is the ordinary citizen’s interest 
in the Priestley Commission’s Report? It seems to me there are two. 


important ways of looking at it. First of all, are we getting value for 


our money in terms of the efficiency of the Civil Service as it is now? 
One of the main objectives of this Royal Commission has been to ensure - 


that our civil servants, from Sir Edward Bridges downwards, feel they 
are being fairly treated in relation to their fellow-citizens doing com- 


parable work outside. They have also tried to ensure that the so-called 


‘internal relativities ’, that is, the differences in scales of pay between 


the different Civil Service classes and grades, are regarded as fair by _ 
those concerned. We should all lose in the long run if civil servants were © 


dissatisfied and frustrated about their pay and conditions. And the 
members of this Royal Commission, after careful study, have recom- 


mended the particular salary increases and the exact widening of 


differentials between the pay of higher and lower officials with different 


duties and responsibilities, that should, in their view, satisfy all legiti- — 
mate aspirations. As in a growing number of other occupations, the fs 


question of differentials is of great importance. 


But the Commission has gone further than this in its proposals to. 


reduce potential discontent in the- Service. Apart from the suggestion 
_ that a five-day week should be introduced by easy stages, they have 
Trrasi a new and interesting recommendation to reduce bitterness 
in future salary negotiations. Under nee “theeg aaa the cain 


failure—if_ it is a failure— ot be remedied by a twel 
. rise. in. eae salary, and increases of thirty or fo per 
- top posts. Perhaps it is no of finance at a 


Se ee pollect figures of salaries paid in outside employment, and 
the Treasury then produces a rival set of examples (often obtained on 
the understanding that the names of the firms will not be disclosed). 
Inevitably the two sides find that they have very different ideas about 
what constitutes comparable employment, and also about what the 
current market rates of pay really are. To break this kind of deadlock, 
the Commission’s proposal is that facts and figures should be assembled 
regularly (and not just when negotiations are due to - start) by a neutral 
department, or section of a department, not identified with the Treasury 
point of view. This seems to me’to be an excellent proposal; it bea! 
prove one of the most fruitful results of the Commission’s work. | 
All this, however, has to do mainly with the first part of the citizen’s 
interest in these matters: getting the best value for our money in terms 
of the Civil Service as it is now. In my. view, these proposals are 
sound. There still remait iS ‘our second main interest: is the Civi 
_ Service attracting the right kind of new recruits, in the right numbers? 
Here we come up Against what is, as I see it, the great weakness in 
the present enquiry. Through no fault of theirs, the ‘Priestley Com- 
_-mission’s terms of reference were very narrow. They were to try to 
discover the pay and conditions that would ensure the desired flow of 
new entrants, but they were precluded from considering what kind of 
people we need in, say, ‘the top layer of the Service, or what spied 
prospects we must offer to attract them and to keep them. 
Yet this, surely, is one of the most vital questions of | 
administrative class, comprising the 2,500 from amongst whom the 
leaders of the Service are chosen, used, a generation or two ago, 0 
skim too much of the cream of our talent from the universities. Tod ay 
it may not be skimming enough to provide us with departm ital ee 4 
of the quality we shall need i in twenty or thirty years’ time. Yet. this 
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French Economic Problems in the: Atomic Age 


By ROBERT MARJOLIN 


HE basic economic situation of France is highly unsatisfac- 
tory. Half in the eighteenth century, half in the twentieth, 
France has lost the peace and contentment of a conservative 
society and not found yet the satisfactions of a progressive one. 


~ And yet France is the country of western Europe which 


" Contrary to the gen- 


eral conviction, France Lock of the Donzére-Mondragon hydro-electric plant (one of the largest 
in Europe) on the Rhéne 


has the greatest development potential. She has in her 


own hands all the means to achieve a rapid transition 


to a modern industrial economy and to make her great 
potential become a reality. 

The French economic position has been unsatisfactory 
for a long time. But it is becoming increasingly un- 
tenable because of the speed of technological progress. 
The expression ‘atomic age’ stands for all the trans- 
formaticns which are taking place not only in produc- 
tive forces, but also in the patterns of social and politi- 
cal organisation and in the very attitudes of the people. 
Expectations are increasing daily, everywhere. They 
are increasing.as fast in France as anywhere else, but 
the French economy is not in a position to fulfil them 
quickly encugh, as quickly as the economy of the United 
States and of most countries.of north-west Europe. In 
contrast to the ‘atomic age’, it has sometimes been 
called a ‘ small town economy ’. 

It would be misleading and unfair to describe France 
as exclusively a country of small towns. But it remains 
true that, of the countries of north-west Europe and of 
North America, France is the one which has the largest 
part of her population living in the country, in villages 
or in small towns. In 1954 close to half the French 
population was settled in parishes of less than 2,000 
inhabitants. Most of these small agglomerations are 
purely agricultural with 
only the local trade and 
craftsmanship necessary 
to attend to the im- 
mediate needs of the 
peasants. The contrast 
with England is striking 
for, while about twenty- 
five or thirty per cent. 
of the French active 
population still culti- 
vate the land, the 
proportion has been 
brought down to about 
five per cent. in the 
United Kingdom. In- 
dustry itself is less con- 
centrated in France 
than in most other 
western countries. A 
great part of produc- 
tion is accounted for 
by small and medium- 
sized firms, the produc- 
tivity of which is often 
(but not always) low. 
This low productivity 
is also a feature of large 
parts of French agricul- 
ture, especially in the 
mountainous and bar- 
ren regions of central 


is‘much more attached 


than other countries to her traditions. She clings to them even more 
strongly than Britain, though in a different way. While the British are 
preserving with great love their political institutions and their external 
behaviour, they have shown in the nineteenth century the greatest 


possible adaptability to 
the technical and ecc- 
nomic changes. The 
French, on the other 
hand, have constantly 
made political experi- 
ments and changed 
their forms of govern- 
ment; but they adhered 
steadfastly to the ways 
of life which have given 
them peace and con- 
tentment for so many 
centuries. 

This contrast in the 
fundamental attitudes of 
the two peoples mani- 
fests itself in their eco- 
nomic history during 
the nineteenth century. 
Their starting points at 
the end of the eight- 
eenth were not very 
different. “But while 
England let herself go 
and, under the strong 
if ruthless leadership of 
Ploughing at Valcabrére, 4 dominant upper mid- 

Haute aGaronae ’ dle-class, carried out a 
French Government thorough industrial and 
Tourist Office social revolution, things 
: took a different shape 
in France. Both the inertia of a well-organised society 
and the considerable and centralised power of a 
French state built up by Louis XIV and by Napoleon 
have slowed down the industrialisation process and 
the concentration of economic life. All possible de- 
vices have been used to protect the traditional struc- 
tures against the forces of change. 

France has the greatest development potential in 
western Europe. This arises from the fact that she 
has an ample reserve of manpower in agriculture, 
distribution, and handicraft, which could be tapped 
off for the benefit of a developing industry. Several 
millions of workers could be transferred from these 
sectors without their suffering any damage. On the 
contrary, a modernised agriculture and distributive 
system would give greater satisfaction with less 
manpower to the French consumers. The speed of 
technical progress in recent years, the industrial 
superiority over France enjoyed by the United States 
and some European countries, have put at her dis- 
posal many discoveries which could increase her 
productivity very quickly; these have been severely 
tested not only in laboratories but also in industrial 
practice, and so are ready for use. 

But is France’s position very different from that of 
so many under-developed countries which have great 
potentials but few possibilities? It is very different, 
because up to now we have been considering only 
one of the two fundamental aspects of France. This 
second aspect is not too familiar to most students of 
French economic problems. They often neglect it, 


though i it is as 5 real'a 


For France is not o 


1 icoanthy of the 


a modern agriculture where productivity is as high as anywhere in 


. 
es 


.  ©n equal terms with those of other countries. She has small and medium- © 
_ sized firms, both in agriculture and in industry, which are as modern 
and as efficient as similar firms elsewhere. _ 
cee Her coalmining industry has registered a rapid increase in ‘rodeos 
tivity since the end of the war. This productivity has surpassed that of 
any other European country and is still growing at the rate of six per 
cent. per year. She has developed her hydro-electric resources quickly, 
and is now producing two and a half times as much electricity as before 
the war. She has, after England, the greatest oil-refining industry of 
Europe, the output of which is three and a half times as big as in 1938. 
Her steel industry has been completely modernised and is able to face 
-—-———s competition from Belgium, Luxembourg, or Germany in the Coal and 


-__- §teel Community without the protection of tariffs or quotas, in spite- 


4 of an unfavourable rate of exchange. Her railways are probably the 


_ fastest in Europe, and her motor-car industry has an output which is" 


more than half the British output and about two-thirds of the German. 
ae? Two big contracts for public works in Hong Kong and Havana were 


recently given to French firms against the competition of British and 
Sage American firms, and these two successes take their place in a long list 
of similar events. French civil engineering has kept the reputation which 


‘it earned when the Suez Canal was built. 
Paget French agriculture around Paris and in thé north has yields as high 


as in England, Denmark, and the Netherlands, the most progressive 


agricultural countries in Europe. Farmers’ co-operatives, including co- 
operatives for the use of agricultural machinery, are highly developed 
_ in these parts, and also elsewhere. In the field of distribution the recent 
_-_—-_-years have witnessed the rapid spread of department stores, chain stores, 
me: and other types of shops for the mass sale of standardised products. 
ay I have listed these facts, not for a motive of national vainglory, but 
_--——-—s because they are basic to an understanding of France. They explain 
Bt - why, in spite of all the drawbacks I have listed above, the French 
___ national income per head is as high as in many other European countries, 
_ and probably not more than one-fifth below the English standard of 
-___ living. A proper description of French economy should talk not of one 


almost immobile if somewhat charming economy of small agriculture, 
handicrafts, and small industry, the other ‘the forward-looking, profit- 
* making, world-conscious economy of big business, whether nationalised 
_--—ser not, modern farms, and investment banking. 


Rainn ye * Those achievements are also a strong basis for confidence. To move 
"ie -g iris ‘ from a largely agricultural or small business economy to a fully modern 
industrial economy would be a difficult task, which could only be 
‘ae 5 “eh achieved slowly, unless totalitarian methods were used. But it should not 


: prove too difficult to build a highly productive industry, agriculture, 
s oe and trade round the big nucleus already existing, by expanding, con- 


HE most curious single fact concerned with foreign reaction 
to Japan and the Japanese, it seems to me, is the persistence 
of the myth that the inhabitants of that Jand are an inscrutable 


“es processes; and that these thought-processes are entirely unlike those.of 


I have met this queer conception of an outstandingly friendly and 
hospitable people many times during my travels, The popular impres- 


pt one of the most difficult things in the world is really getting to know 
. the Japanese. Numbers of intelligent westerners, having reached that 
; conclusion, are content to let it go at that. And the Japanese themselves 
assist in keeping the Myth alive. ‘ No Japanese ’, 
- assured me recently, ‘would ever reveal his real opinions to a 
. - foreigner ’: a statement which, if true, would mean that all ba 


ne _, "4 * a i 


<1 farmer, of the small shopkeeper; she has also a large-scale industry and — d 


western Europe, and whose products can in normal conditions compete — 


losing her charm and Ja douceur de vivre. To the lat 


but of two French economies, one the pre-industrial, self-sufficient, 


By HESSELL ‘TILTMAN sate Pe ae a Pe 


folk motivated in their every action by mysterious thought- 


_ other peoples and are next to impossible for westerners to understand. — 


sion, alike in Asia, Europe, and the United States, appears to be that 


a Tokyo business man 


imagination. to 
town. France has to telescop 
into one: she has to convert | 
- peacefully with es 2 industr 


a major role iy ‘ 
- Some people will § say that a is eae 
that it is undesirable and that i it would not 


that the price a country has to pay for the charm the tou 
often high in terms of low standards of living, high infa 
mortality, bad housing, and human misery in general. France cannot 
enjoy the amenities which modern technique has to offer without be- 
coming more industrialised. And there is no valid reason why the 
‘process of industrialisation should damage the real human value to 
which we are attached: less charm, maybe, but certainly a more human 
existence. To my mind, it is only in an industrial France that there lies 
a hope of preserving a French Union which, like the British Common- 
wealth, is a strong factor of peace and stability i in this chaotic world. 
North "Africa and the rest of the overseas territories for which she is 
responsible would quickly move away from her if she were not able 
to deliver the equipment goods they need for their own development, 
with prices, delays _ of deliverys: and = which. they could obtain 
_ elsewhere. 

‘I have tried to show that Abs: rapid development of he French 
economy is technically possible. The real question is whether France 
will show the political will, the sense of purpose, the spirit of decision; 
which are required to make of that possibility a reality. I am conscious 
of the adverse factors, the lack of political stability, and the protectionist 
spirit which is still prevalent i in France. But other factors have to be 
taken into account, which in my opinion outweigh the first. They are 
the transformation in the attitude of many business men which has 
taken place since the war. They are not ready yet to give up protection, 
and enter the arena of free competition, but they have understood the 
need to modernise their factories. And both business men and larger 
groups of the population are eager to learn and to follow what i is oe 
pening in other countries, in order to apply it in their own. ; 

A great handicap to France is the absence of a real, non-political, 
trade-union movement, but here, too, I see some hope of - change; it 
looks as if the communists were losing their grip on large sections of 
the working class, which i is the first condition for the future birth of a 
genuine trade-unionism. The employers could often assist that movement 
by showing a broader spirit of social co-operation. Last, but not least, 
and long overdue, a reform of the French educational system is under 
way, which will put more emphasis on modern and technical education 
and give the young Frenchmen a better pi ts for the new indus- 


trial society.—T hird Prourammne ust “ 
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How New is the ‘New Japan’?—It 
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are consummate actors and actresses, concealing their thoughis and 
opinions at all times. us 

The Japanese are a clever people—but not that clever. ke hey are “the 
inheritors of an ancient and highly-formalised civilisation based firmly 


- on ancestor worship, filial piety, and an ordered society. aS have 


elevated reticence and correct behaviour upon every conceivable 


occasion into a fine art. But almost equally so. shave the British; and 


_ few think of them as an inscrutable people. Not so long ago, in the 


days of the Tokugawa shoguns, every aspect of Japanese daily life 
was so meticulously ordered and controlled that when a farmer’s 
daughter married, the number of guests, the food that might be served, 
and the cost of the gifts were all directed from on hi 

the rules governing the receiving and giving of gifts (2 
must be among the most inveterate gift-givers on 
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fe pa sees to it ae 1s food for they journey 
peace eae and when. = gets se 
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for a servant Snes a dau titer: age ‘it has alvays seemed — 
there is a more democratic atmosphere within a well-run 
- home than exists in’ that ‘nation’ S bee Wier sie as arte 
ssons. for ths West > 2 ee | “ 
The Japanese have fitdle to learn “from: ‘the West in the matter 
cial graces, and could, indeed, teach us a few useful. lessons 
C with - simplicity of ntYIDE, love of EAMire > family unity, and 
101 BS 
ALS ag ep oe which most interest the average ee familly 


ry aivedtires: or fottice ae bee an Asian nation, certain 
distinctions have always existed between that country and the West. 
Until t the coming of General MacArthur, Japanese women had no legal 
rights on paper, although they frequently had a large say within the 
home—as witness the old adage that the Kanto Plain is famous for 
high winds and nagging wives. Marriages were customarily arranged by 


'go-betweens ’ *—and Japanese assert that that system resulted in as 


proach in the West. Japan, being a semi-feudal land, was a man’s 
world in which girl children were taught to walk three paces behind 
heir brothers and to defer to the male child in all matters. Divorce 
y wives was unknown, although the husband could shed an unwanted 
* timer by the simple process of having her name struck off the family 
g register. SS 

Ss ache Occupation Era changed all that—or. did it? In today’s ‘new 


family courts established in many main cities mediate in thousands of 
_ marital squabbles. every year, and more than half of all divorce cases 
mestoday are brought by wives. But ingrained social habits do not change 

__ overhight. And it would require more than the passing of a law to 
a: _ emancipate wives responsible for the bringing up of three or four 


2 


' children in a two- or three-room house, in which the only modern con- 


4 & veniences consist of a cold water tap and a charcoal fire on which to 


4 _ Tokyo housewives indicated that some 65 per cent. of those questioned 
left their homes not more than twice weekly—to do the family 
shopping. 
- Further evidence that the emancipation of Japanese women is far 
from being an accomplished fact is afforded by the lack of career 
" opportunities available to intelligent women. Japanese girl students 
with outstanding records in foreign universities too often return to 
Zz Japan to ‘find the only openings available to them are as shorthand- 
typists. And even sons of well-to-do families, who have been educated 
abroad, still shrink from the idea of selecting wives for themselves, and 
meekly ask the advice of a ‘go-between’, as did their great-grand- 
Be tethes: they usually stipulate only that they are not interested in 
maving an intelligent wife, but seek one content to remain within the 
me and bring up children. 
_ I recall being consulted, not long ago, by. a 1 Japanese friend, son of 
Beg a famous family who had travelled widely, concerning three young 
ladies his family were prepared for him to marry. I indicated my 
_ preference—a- daughter of an equally prominent and respected family 
__ who seemed to me to meet all requirements: the right background, 
looks, social poise, wealth, and a modern outlook. The young man 
ed my advice with a single- sentence: “But she has accepted 
tions from foreigners’. It made no difference that the invitations 
been to innocent family parties. My young friend was adamant 
circumstances could he marry a girl who had, in his phrase, 
foreigners ’*. - The family was willing to overlook such 
but not the young man. 


ua 
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Even in that country’s foreign service, diplomats educated 


_ is no indication of an early change in public sentiment. So widespread 


high a percentage of successful matches as does the more romantic 


.. ~ Japan’, women enjoy complete equality with men—on paper. The new 
_ the cement which holds the edifice together. 


‘cook for five or six people. Not so long ago, a public opinion poll on 


unds re apt to be regard as less than 100 per ou 


viewed with suspicion and all too frequently find promotion 
In short, now as twenty years. ago, Japanese prefer and defer to t 
_with no hint of foreign influence in their mental make-up. And the 


is this attitude that it tends to limit East-West social contacts to menfolk 

—and outside the home. Once it became obvious that the penalty for 

- fraternising with foreigners, however innocently, was the threat of ee 

_ being passed over in the marriage market, most young Japanese ladies __ 

retired out of sight again, to await a call for their photographs’ from 2 2 

the family ‘ go-between ’. ae 
What has changed in the new Japan is the etree of a section of om 

the young. Twenty years ago youth still, for the most part, con-— 

- formed to the traditional allegiances: first to the family, then to the 

community and the employer, and lastly to the state. Today Japan 

_is divided socially into two separate worlds: one composed of those. 

over thirty-five who observe the old social forms and racial inhibitions; 

and the other the post-war generation which, while still observing the 


~old racial taboos, tend to equate most things new with the democratic. 


way of life—from jazz to ‘necking’ in public, in a land in which any 
~ public display of affection, even between husband and wife, is con- 
“sidered bad form. pe: ie 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Among this post-war generation, patriotism is at a discount ‘ghd’. 


srg 


_ juvenile delinquency high enough to disturb their elders—a fact for 


which the Occupation cannot be held entirely blameless. For, by 


abolishing the teaching of patriotism and reverence for the Emperor 


in the schools, and patriotic holidays and other symbols of the nation’s ~ 
past, it left young minds more open to undesirable influences: with the 
result that some Japanese tend to blame too much democracy too 
quickly for the present state of affairs. So the pendulum threatens — 
to swing back—to the reintroduction into schools of classes for Emperor _ 
worship, the regimentation of school life down to the length of pigtails 


_worn by female students, and to the revival of Kigensetsu or Empire 
~ Day, aboli8hed by the Occupation authorities because of its nationalistic 
connotations. 


There exists a solid argument favouring such a course: in a nation — 
as tightly knit and racially conscious as is Japan, patriotism represents 
When the new armed 
forces, originally camouflaged as a National Police Reserve, were first 
established following the outbreak of the Korean war, many young men 
held back on the plea that if, as the Occupation authofity had been 
telling them, it was wrong to fight for Emperor and country, then what 


- was there to fight for? The public attitude to those who joined up did 


nothing to improve morale—in one well-publicised instance, a young 
Japanese lady broke off an engagement to a ‘fiancé who volunteered, 
because she disliked the idea of marrying a soldier. When, one year — 
ago, the force was reconstituted and all members required to take an 


- oath to die if necessary in defence of their country, the men widely felt 


that a valid and honourable reason again existed for donning uniform, 
and morale in the forces shot upwards. 
The popular attitude towards the new army illustrates another fact 
concerned age Japanese society—that private conduct tends to be 
cones on page 902) 


CHRISTMAS BOOK NUMBER 


THE LISTENER next week will be an enlarged number, 
containing reviews of new books by 


Hilary Corke, Bonamy Dobrée, E. M. Forster, Stuart 
Hampshire, H. G. Nicholas, William Plomer, James 
~ Reeves, A. P. Ryan, Sewell Stokes, David Sylvester, 


and Oliver Warner 
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Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 


_ tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 


words, which: should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. 
The reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the 
broadcast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, 
including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11. 50. 
Subscriptions should be sent to B-B.C, Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents, Entered as second-class 
mailing t matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade distributors within 
U.S. A.; The Eastern News Company ; 


Money and Art | | 


HE Trustees of the National Gallery produced last week a 
valuable and interesting report to the Treasury*, covering the 
seventeen years since the last report appeared in 1938. The 
Gallery was bombed during the war and is still recovering 


from the effects of that disaster. Moreover the building is old fashioned, 


the accommodation limited, and the funds of the Trustees are small. 


The most patriotic Englishman would find difficulty in saying that it. — 


was the best gallery in the world, or even in Europe. However it con- 
_ tains some extremely fine paintings and the Trustees and staff are 
_ doing all they can to keep it going as a worthy national institution. 
About 850,000 people visited the Gallery each year during. the last 
four years, but can it be doubted that if the amenities were improved 
still more would go there? It is scarcely necessary to employ the familiar 
argument about attracting more dollar-spending tourists to convince 
people of intelligence that our premier art gallery should be as good 
as we can reasonably afford to make it. 

A main difficulty is money, and the Trustees have taken advantage 
of the publication of the report to put their case for larger funds before 
the public. Inevitably in these times a chief contributor has to be the 


_ Exchequer. Here the Trustees know—and say—that they should not — 


_ be knocking at a closed door. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
_is a sympathetic patron of the arts (as what former colleague and friend 
of the late Samuel Courtauld could fail to be?); and one notes that 
the present Prime Minister is a former Trustee of the Gallery. But 
_ public opinion has to be carried along with Government and Parliament 
whenever bigger sums are spent upon artistic objects. This is fully 


recognised; and the Trustees will no doubt be pleased with the recep- — 


tion which their new report has obtained in the national newspapers. 


Their case is a persuasive one. Whereas, on the one hand, the annual 


grant they receive for the purchase of works of art has not been 
increased greatly since before the war (during the war they had nothing 
at all), the price of paintings they would like to buy either to fill the 
gaps in the collection or in order to prevent masterpieces from. going 
abroad has risen vastly. Their total annual income is not much more 


than £20,000 a year, and the reserve is £35,000. Yet the price that 


_ had to be paid for an El Greco sketch the other day was £42,500 and 
Cézanne’s magnificent “La Vieille au Chapelet’ is reported to have 
‘cost over £30,000. 

Professor Lionel Robbins, the chairman ‘of the Trustees, ‘has stated 


_ that the purchase grant (now £10,500), taking into account the change 
in the national income, remains roughly what it was seventy years ago. 


And it can be argued that a grant of at least ten times the present 
amount would not be excessive if the Gallery attempted to do its fair 


share in preserving our national artistic inheritance. Professor Robbins 
makes another startling point, namely that it would cost the nation ~ 
only about one-seven-hundred-and-fiftieth part of the cost of the pig 


subsidy to allow the National Gallery that larger amount. It is quite 
clear that the Gallery can no longer look forward to substantial private 
benefactions to help it on its way, though the selfless contributors 
to the National Arts-Collection Fund do what they can to help and 
-some valuable bequests are still being received. But many may well 
feel that in any case a great national institution should not be dependent 
on private charity to’ carry out its functions adequately. Is this not a 


Teestiect that deserves the earnest and preaee consideration of the 
et that be? aes One: 


‘ao * The National Gallery 1938-1954. i 6d. he 
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guarantee of universal peace. Pravda was quoted as say 


_ Newspapers quoted. dein lane Pe caeedl: the “tie Shad existed ‘borieal av 


‘one must fight for the spirit of Geneva’: 


this the century of communism. It added: a 


A Moscow broadcast quoting Izvestia, stated: pe ee = ve 


THE Cane CONFERENCE, | eis Middle East situation, an 
leaders’ visit to India, were the main subjects of comment 
Soviet broadcasts maintained that the visit to India 


Soviet people had always sympathised with India’s struggle 
British colonisers, and that Soviet-Indian cultural, economic, and 
nical collaboration was growing sare and stronger every da y. 
broadcast concluded : a 


The meetings and consiiikatieds ioceeen Bis “Minister ‘Nees and 
Prime Minister Bulganin, representing, so to speak, the spirit of Geneva, — 
will play an important part in the struggle for spreading the Bandung- — 
eae spirit, with the object of salcatarciie Peace and freedom. for ” y 
all. oes 


Ln ~ : 


‘ 


India and the Soviet Union ‘through their acceptance of Mr. Nehru’s — 
principles of coexistence and through Soviet contributions to Indian 


. steel and oil development. The Statesman was quoted ¢ as speaking of a — 


‘vision of the future in which India, Russia, and China will strenuously 
co-operate for the advancement Of. mankind ’. The Hindustan Standard y 
was quoted as saying: 

The Soviet leaders will be mee. to see for “themselves our ives: 
as well as our shortcomings, for which the blame lies ‘much less. with — 
ourselves than with the foreign rulers to whom we bade adieu only 
eight years ago. This should make our distinguished guests all the more 
.convinced that the new India now arising after a long-period of foreign 
rule and exploitation shall never again ‘submit to fortes: Spans 
of any kind. 


Despite the failure of the ei esieys conference, Moscow and ‘satellite: 3 
broadcasts maintained that the ‘ Geneva spirit’ would continue to — 
prevail, though, said a Moscow broadcast, ‘ it has become aEpeene \ 


The conference has shown the world public with great asa ae: 
does and who does not desire further to strengthen and develop the — 
movement towards . . » business-like co-operation and confidence be- 
tween states... . The U.S.S.R.’s: Proposals contained. no conditions 
unacceptable to the other Participants. ft 


An east German broadcast maintained that Molotov ‘ came feet to face 
with the cold “no” of Messrs. Dulles, Pinay, and Macmillan ’. East 


~ German broadcasts gave much publicity to the ‘draft of a program- 
“matic statement, inaugurating a new phase in the National Front’s 
fight for German reunification’. Professor Correns, 


the President | of 
the National Council of the ‘ ‘National Front’ was quoted as saying: 
We consider ourselves. ‘responsible for the whole of Germany. Fot 
this reason we shall intensify all-German talks. : : 
Several west German newspapers remarked that Mr. Molotov had with 
brutal frankness demonstrated what the Geneva spirit really is. From 
the U.S.A., the Washington Post and Times Herald was quoted for 
the view that the negative Soviet performance at Geneva was clearly : 


part of a calculated plan. Having accepted the unwritten assurance — 


from the summit conference that there will not be a deliberate nuclear 
war, the Soviet Union was pushing forward her Prograngens: for making — 
“S55 et: * 
‘If this is what the -‘ Geneva spirit” shigeeen: 3 in Soviet eyes—an- : 
_ attempt at moral disarmament of the West while the Soviet Union tries 
a new kind of subversion, then the performance at Geneva is a useful 
toxin. . . . Let us prepare ‘ourselves to meet the communists dialectic- 
ally. Let us acquaint the world, not “abusively, but factually, with 
what they are doing and what we are prepared to do. : 
While a number of American commentators thought the failure of the: 
conference was a major diplomatic defeat Kee US.A., cane at. 
York Times’ view was as follows: = 


‘men have ieesritibed. the ody” ‘that the Westen Posen ata ‘ire 
_ peace, freedom, and security. As matters now stand, the conference 
put the West in a strong Position to continue the ‘ ‘war Sa: ‘Peace’, 


nie 


‘The reason why the conference ended ° 
decisions is that the three Western’ Powers oO 
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Did You Hear That? 


A TRIBUTE TO HUMPHRY HOUSE 

“ONE OF THE MOST remarkable men I have ever known for his com- 
bination of knowledge and intelligence in literary criticism’, said 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL in a Home Service talk, ‘was Humphry 
House, whose sudden death last February at the age of forty-six was a 
tragic loss to scholarship. 

“We were at the same college at Oxford and in our last year there 
we shared digs together. We were of very different temperaments. He 
was a man with a first-class intelligence, cautious, not prone to sudden 
enthusiasms but capable of great intellectual constancy, careful not to 
dissipate his energy but once committed to a subject of study quite 
unsparing of himself. At the beginning he distrusted intuition which 
meant that he had to work far more slowly, through the intellect. The 
use of intuition came later. 
But it was always intuition 
playing on the known 
facts. All the time he was 
“accumulating knowledge. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Coleridge, and, less ob- 
viously, Dickens; these 
three became the objects 
of his constancy; but he 
saw them as his know- 
ledge widened and his ex- 
perience deepened against 
the background of the 
nineteenth century. 

“He was painstaking to 
a degree. He accepted 
nothing at secondhand, if 
he could avoid it, going 
always as close as possible 
to the original sources, 
. thinking himself back into 
the mind and mood of the 
writer at the moment of 
creation. Such devoted 
scholarship took an im- 
mense time. It is one of 
the reasons why in his 
lifetime hé wrote com- 
paratively little. To each 
paragraph, each footnote, 
went hours of labour and 
research. He demanded from himself—as from others—an _ extra- 
ordinarily high standard. He was a perfectionist and was afraid of com- 
mitting himself before he had checked all sources. He was unsparing 
and hated to be hurried. But in the end he was caught in a conflict 
between Gerard Manley Hopkins and Charles Dickens. He had not 
finished his biography of Hopkins, which was a study of the man and 
poet in the context of his family and his age. Yet he had undertaken 
the task of producing the definitive edition of The Letters of Charles 
Dickens. At the same time, he was lecturing, I am told brilliantly, at 
Oxford and taking tutorials there. The time came for him to write the 
notes on the Dickens letters—he had carried the writing of notes to the 
level of art, a wonderful combination of wit and scholarship. To enable 
him to do this work, Oxford University gave him a sabbatical year; 
and yet before he could start on it, he felt that he must finish off the 
life of Hopkins, and finish it off fast, because he must not waste time 
on Hopkins which was given him for Dickens. He tried to work all day 
and late into the night. The strain told on him. Early in February he 
told his wife he thought he was going to crack up. In the middle of the 
night of February 14, he got out of bed saying he was ill. Ninety 
minutes later he was dead. 

_ *In the late *thirties he taught in Calcutta—an experience which 
brushed off the cobwebs of the study. During the war, when his time 
came, Humphry joined the army, in the Royal Armoured Corps. He was 
the most unmechanical of men. And yet he mastered the anatomy of the 


Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire, from the Wye 


tank and became a first-class instructor. He was not an athletic man, and 
I remember meeting him when he was on leave in a London pub. He 
came in limping and contorted with what I thought was gout, until I 
found out that the day before he had run up Snowdon. “ The devil 
about being an instructor ”’, he said, “ is one has to get to the top before 
the cadets ” ’. 


DOWN THE WYE 

Speaking of a journey which he made in a canoe down the Wye, JEREMY 
SANDFORD said in the Midland Home Service: ‘In Hereford I went 
in search of the riverside cottage where the celebrated Nell was born 
—Nell Gwynne, who sailed into her monarch’s grace on the strength 
of her embonpoint and small feet. I always feel that Hereford never 
quite knows whether to be 
proud or ashamed of her. 
Perhaps their attitude is 
best expressed by a coup- 
let quoted by my guide: 

Save for one fault—and 

who is free from sin? 

Our city need not blush 

for fair Nell Gwynne. 
But her cottage, apparently, 
was too much for them. 
They replaced it in Vic- 
torian times with a chaste 
bronze plaque. 

“It was evening when I 
reached the most famous 
reach of all the Wye. The 
air was soft and rosy 
tinted. Ahead of me a 
score of swans swam down 
the river abreast and then 
flew back over my head, 
calling to one another. 
Then, like a dream, Good- 
rich Castle appeared on its 
crag at the end of a long 
woody vista of the river. 
Its towers and _ turrets 
were shrouded in trees, 
and caught the last rosy 
daylight against a sky that 
was barred with blue. I 
drifted down towards them as slowly they became one with the darkness. 

‘Next morning I visited the castle. I scratched the floor in various 
places to see whether what my guidebooks told me was true—that 
earth had been specially brought from Ireland so that no toads could 
live there. But unfortunately it seemed all the same to me. Then I 
plunged down the intervening valley to go in search of Goodrich Court, 
the vast home of a Victorian antiquary, built to be an exact imitation 
of a fourteenth-century castle. After I had scanned most of the neigh- 
bouring hills in vain, I met a farmer who told me that it was shipped 
bodily to America a few years ago. 

‘Back on the river, I was so taken with the beauty of it that I 
frequently forgot to paddle, and ran into things. Particularly when the 
woods suddenly fell back and there towered above my head the Coldwell 
rocks. I noticed that my guide here quoted a German prince, who, they 
said, had mistaken them for the ruins of some building. “Castles, 
towers ”, he said, “ amphitheatres and fortifications, battlements, and 
obelisks mock the wanderer, who fancies himself transported into the 
ruins of. a city of some extinct race! ” And though I was not quite so 
gullible as that, I could certainly see what he meant’. 


A DORSET SCHOOL OF SCULPTORS 

‘The stone reliefs in Chichester Cathedral’, said EVELYN HARDY in 
“Window on the West’, ‘are a pair of carved panels more than three 
feet in height, consisting of six courses of cut, carved stones, varying 
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from five-and-a-half to ten inches in height. One depicts the “ Raising 
of Lazarus” and the other the “ Meeting of Christ with Martha and 
Mary at Bethany ”. These have been colour-washed at some time or 
other, giving to them the tawny pink of some -of the finest of Greek 
marble sculptures. There is something remotely classical about the 
reliefs in another sense: the faces, contorted with amazement, or grief, 
resemble Grecian tragic masks. 

‘The experts have argued and disagreed for more than 100 years 
about the reliefs: they have called them Byzantine, Norman, Anglo- 
Saxon, Germanic, or French in origin. They have dated them as early as 
A.D. 1000 and as late as 1216. They have disagreed, too, about their 
original setting. Their artistic inheritance has been equally disputed, and 
lastly, the stone of which they are composed has wrongly been given 
as either from Cluny or Caen. 

‘It has taken a Polish scholar 
to make fresh discoveries. In 
1951 and 1952 Dr. Jarnetsky put 
forward some new theories with 
convincing humility. His ap- 
proach has been both factual and 
imaginative. He had the stone of 
the reliefs analysed—there is 
nothing like it anywhere else in 
the cathedral—and it was found 
to be not foreign but good Eng- 
lish stone from the Isle of 
Purbeck. The geological and 
trade names for the stone are not 
identical. It is the stratum which 
lies next to the famous Purbeck 
marble. Stone similar in quality 
is being quarried at Worth 
Matravern in Dorset today. I have 
been down to the quarries and 
looked at it. The mason’s name 
for it is either “Thornbeck ” or 
“burr ”’. Since Chichester is only 
fifty miles from Swanage by 
water, transport would have been 
easy. 

‘This discovery opens up 
exciting possibilities. Was there 
a native- Dorset school of sculp- 
tors, with a centre perhaps at 
Shaftesbury, whose medieval 
abbey rivalled those of the con- 
tinental ones in importance and 
splendour? Or had this school 
links with Milton Abbas? Dr. 
Jarnetsky has examined the history 
and the fabric of Chichester Cathedral minutely: he has studied 
examples of English and German sculpture. He has combed medieval 
manuscripts for parallels in painting and illumination. And he has come 
to these conclusions. First, that the reliefs can be dated at about 1140— 
that is later than was formerly believed. Secondly, he suggests, very 
convincingly, that the reliefs are the only surviving panels of a great 
stone screen, like those which once stood in Durham, Ely, and Beverley 
Minster. Finally, he puts forward the fascinating theory that an English 
miracle play, by an Englishman who was a pupil of the famous Abelard, 
may have been the sculptor’s inspiration. The note was concerned with 
the play “ The Raising of Lazarus”. This would in part account for 
the dramatic-expressions—a dramatic intensity which must have been 
greatly heightened by the eyes once inlaid with shining lead or glass- 
paste, traces of which still remain. Dr. Jarnetsky ends by calling the 
sculptor a man of mature genius, who had mastered technique to 
express a vital, a convincing, religious faith—a man greatly in advance 
of his time ’. 


LIGHTER SIDES OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 

Speaking of his experience as head of a Victorian Government Depart- 
ment SiR GEORGE STUART ROBERTSON said in a Home Service talk: 
‘Eleven years later our duties were enormously increased when I was 
appointed to exercise jurisdiction also over the bodies concerned-with 
what is known as industrial assurance. This addition involved the 
hearing of a large number of disputes arising out of policies of assurance 
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Carving of ‘ The Raising of Lazarus 
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in all parts of England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, the ‘Isle of Mar 
and the Channel Islands. 

“There was sometimes a little humour to lighten our labours. / 
women’s club was started at a place called Loose in Kent, and th 
founders chose as its name the “Loose Women’s Club”, And ther 
was a women’s society in the Mendips founded in the seventeen-ninetie 
by the saintly Hannah More. This women’s society displayed remark 
able breadth of mind. The rules provided that a member should b 
expelled if she had more than one illegitimate child. Then the thought 
ful draughtsman added: “ This rule shall not apply if she have twin 
at her first misfortune ” 

“But most of the fun arose out of the disputes. I remembe 
there was a tremendous row at a meeting of a body called the Moun 
Tabor Beacon of the Order o 
Ancient Maccabeans, and a mem- 
ber who joined in the fray com- 
plained. that he had _ beer 
wrongfully expelled for mis- 
conduct. I thought the com: 
plainant was no worse than th 
rest of them, and could not resis 
telling them that there had beer 
no such carnage on Mount Tabo: 
since the days of Zebah anc 
Zalmunna, and that to call your. 
self a Maccabee did not entitk 
you to act as if you were living 
in the reign of Antiochu 
Epiphanes. My Maccabeans pre 
sumably knew all about thos 
worthies, but in case you do no 
I might add that Zebah and Zal. 
munna slaughtered a particularly 
choice collection of Israelites o1 
Mount Tabor. And you can finc 
all you need to know abou 
Antiochus Epiphanes i 
Apocrypha. 

“It was not unusual for the 
relatives of the deceased to figh 
outside on the stairs or even it 
the court room if they were dis. 
satisfied with my division of the 
spoils. One monstrously large 
applicant, who gave his occupa. 


tion as “pile driver”, made < 
bee-line for the modest littk 
representative of the assurance 


? in Chichester Cathedral 


: go company, who hastily hid unde: 
National Buildings Record 


a table. I was wondering whethe: 
I was big enough to tackle the pile driver when he fortunately subsided 

“In addition to these extraneous excitements, queer things happenec 
at the hearings themselves. I remember a doctor who was givin; 
evidence in the case of a claim for insurance brought by the mournin; 
relatives of a deceased woman. The doctor. said that his examinatior 
had shown that the dead: woman was in bad health at the time wher 
she took out the policy. As he gave his evidence, the doctor began t 
stammer, and when I asked him what was the matter he said that th 
person he had examined was sitting opposite to him at the table. Anc 
there she was, looking a picture of perfect health. He had examinec 
the wrong woman and given a totally wrong diagnosis. 

‘ At another place, which had better be nameless, everyone in court 
except the witness in the box—and myself, of course—silently dis. 
appeared at 2.50 p.m. and’ came back at 3, obviously much are opr Oh 
a local custom, I presume. . 

‘In another case there was the curious employment of a water divine: 
to trace a body in the Trent. After providing himself with a shoe, some 
beads, and a stocking belonging to the deceased, he said he had founc 
the body. A police boat with drags tried to fish it up, but lost it; anc 
it drifted down to a weir, followed by the diviner waving desperately 
from the bank. Then the relatives gave up the chase and consoled them. 
selves with the thought that there would be no funeral expenses te 
pay, only the diviner’s fee of £5, which they thought he deservec 
because, as they said, he was a nice old chap and ; es 
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e Englishness of English Art 


Constable and the 
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ONSTABLE never visited Italy. Nor did he visit Paris. 
Neither did Blake; neither did Gainsborough, neither did 
Hogarth. I do not think Constable seriously wanted to know 

? : Italy. There is a letter of his about someone’s ‘mind and 
talent mouldering away at Rome’. In’an address to students of the 

_ Royal Academy he warned them ‘not to bein too great haste to (seek) 
instruction in the schools of France, Germany, or Italy’. Yet he was 

-an ardent worshipper 

of Claude Lorraine’s 
Italian landscapes, and 
- once wrote to _his 

friend | Archdeacon 

Fisher that he feared 

he might be ‘ doomed 

never to see the living 
scenes that inspired 

the landscapes of... . 

Claude’. That seems 

to contradict what I 

said just now. How- 

ever, this passage im- 

mediately goes on like 

this: ‘ But I was born 
to paint a happier 
land, my own dear 
old England; and 

_ when I cease to love 

her, may I, as Words- 

_ worth says, ‘never 
_ more hear her green 

leaves rustle; and her 

torrents roar’. 
Constable loved his 
» country, and if such 
_ love can be taken as 
- an indication of frank, 

naive Englishness, a 
- then Constable ought : bier 

to be as promising a 
_ case for my purpose 
_ in these lectures as 
_ Hogarth, who signed 
' himself ‘ Britophil’, and Blake, who called himself ‘English Blake’. 
Blake and Constable are contemporaries and they are what Blake 
called Contraries. They have indeed hardly anything in common. Con- 
Stable and Hogarth can more easily be compared. ‘ Nature is simple, 
plain and true in all her works’: Constable-could have said that, but 
Hogarth did. ‘ By a close observation of nature [the artist] discovers 
* qualities . . . which have never been portrayed before ’. Hogarth could 

have said that, but Constable did. And who, would you guess, said, at 

the beginning of his career: ‘There is room enough for a natural 
peinture’? Actually it was Constable. Blake, on the other hand, said: 

‘Natural objects always - . . do weaken, deaden, and obliterate 
_ Imagination in me’. 

But now to return to their Englishness as it appears in their art: 
Blake’s Britain is a dim, druidical Albion; Hogarth’s is the noise and 
‘bustle of London; Constable’s is the English countryside, and more 
Specifically the Suffolk countryside where he grew up, the son of a 
miller, There his art, as he said so truly, ‘is to be found under every 
hedge, and in every lane’. So is Hogarth’s under every pub-sign and 
in every alleyway of London. 

_ But there the comparison ends. For Hogarth is a storyteller and 
‘Constable is emphatically not, and Hogarth*wants, as Garrick put it, 
“to ‘charm the mind and through the eye correct the heart’, whereas 
Constable had no such extraneous programme. He ‘contradicts thereby 
what I put before you when I talked ‘about Hogarth’s reporting, 
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namely, the English artist’s literary leaning. But the contradiction is 
only on the surface, and it can largely be solved by a look at the 
change in the whole of Europe between the Age of Reason and the 
Age of Romanticism. Observation remained, but it was no longer the 
observation of man in his actions but the observation of nature. Nor 
was it any longer so much the observation of man, simply in his like- 
ness. That is, portrait went on, but painters of the highest talent who, 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had concentrated 
on portrait, now went 
into landscape. The 
years between just be- 
fore 1800 and about 
1840 saw a _pro- 
digious flowering of 
landscape painting in 
England, unparalleled 
in any one country on 
the Continent. 

The development 
starts in the mid- 
eighteenth _—_century, 
when Richard Wilson 
came back from Italy 
and turned from the 
idyllic landscapes of 
the south to English 
and Welsh landscape. 
Gainsborough ~pre- 
ferred painting land- 
scape to painting por- 
traits, and his land- 
scapes have, indeed, 
the happiest insouci- 
ance of handling and 
the most enchanting 
tenderness of  senti- 
ment. Even bolder is 
the handling of Alex- 
ander Cozens’ land- 
scapes. For their 
groundwork they have 
ink-blots crossed by an accidental network of lines which is created by 
crumpling the paper and smoothing it out again before the blots are 
made. The result has a breadth of vision and a sense of atmosphere 
prophetic of the nineteenth century. Alexander Cozens even made 
special cloud studies, as Constable was going to do later. 

But there is yet a fundamental difference between Constable on the 
one hand, and Wilson, Gainsborough, and Cozens on the other—even 
Alexander’s son, John Robert Cozens, whom Constable, once called 
‘the greatest genius that ever touched landscape’. The masters of the 
eighteenth century have in their compositions and their stylish handling 
of the brush still a self-consciousness which reflects the century’s sense 
of superiority over nature. Nature must be composed, nature must be 
improved—in this the landscape painters agreed with Reynolds and 
incidentally with the ‘ improvers ’ par excellence, the eighteenth-century 
landscapers to whom I shall come later. 

All that changed with Thomas Girtin, who died young in 1802, and 
then with Crome and Constable. Their world is the English everyday 
world, their theme is atmosphere, the technique they used to interpret 
an ever-changing nature is open. and sketchy. This pre-eminently 
painterly technique was not created at that time nor in England. It is 
the direct descendant of Venetian sixteenth-century painting and then of 
Baroque painting, especially in Holland. In England it appeared out of 
the blue with Hogarth—but he, as you know, did not want to be a 
painter primarily, he wanted to be a teacher of morality, as Reynolds 
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wanted to be a teacher of classical culture. Hence both wrote on the 
theory of art as well. Gainsborough was not interested in theory and 
general ideas, and that is why Reynolds blamed him, in spite of his 
respect and a sensitive appreciation of his technique. The wording of 
his reproof is that Gainsborough saw nature ‘ with the eye of a painter ’ 
and not of a poet. It seems absurd to us to blame a painter for seeing 
with the,eye of a painter, but we have been through the experience of 
Constable and the nineteenth century, with its climax in the French 
Impressionists. That has changed our views. 

It is time now to say something of the character of Constable’s 
landscape. The motifs are humble: Dedham Vale, Hampstead Heath, 
Willy Lott’s cottage, boat-building near Flatford Mill. As C. R. Leslie, 
his early biographer, writes: He worked ‘within the narrowest limits 
in* which, perhaps, the studies of an-artist ever were confined ’, but his 
aim could ‘be best attained by a constant study of the same objects 
under every change of the seasons, and of the 
times of day ’. The sky Constable called indeed 
‘ the keynote ’ of all classes of landscape. Fancy 
Poussin saying something like that, or Courbet, 
or Cézanne. And clouds were Constable’s de- 
light and obsession. In one of his letters to C. R. 
Leslie he suddenly breaks off and puts in the 
exclamation: ‘I can hardly write for looking 
at the silvery clouds ’. On his cloud studies you 
find entries such as: ‘ September 5, 1822, ten 
o’clock, morning, looking South-East, brisk 
wind at West. Very bright and fresh, grey 
clouds running far over a yellow bed, about 
half way in the sky ’. And we have an analysis 
of a painting by Ruisdael from him which is 
a masterpiece of analysis not of composition 
but of the weather conditions prevailing at the 
moment when Ruisdael. painted. The adjectives 
with which Constable describes his own pic- 
tures are very telling too: “ Silvery, windy, 
and delicious . . . all health . . .(nothing) stag- 
nant’, he says of his painting ‘ The Lock’: He 
knew no false modesty about his achievement. 
He knew that his peculiar, dewy, breezy bloom 
had never before him been ‘ perfected on the 
Canvas of any painter in the world’. 

Fuseli, who belonged to the eighteenth 
century and the world of Blake, said of 
Constable: “He makes me call for my great 
coat and umbrella’. But Blake himself, when 
he saw Constable drawings, said: ‘ Why, this is 
not drawing but inspiration ’. Constable, inci- 
dentally, answered: ‘I meant it for drawing ’. 
Even so, however, he did call himself a 
visionary—in order to excuse being irritable 
with clients and dealers—a visionary, the very 
word Blake used with so much more justifica- 
tion. I suppose to Constable the word must 
have had an undertone of vision in the optical sense. It is, in any case, 
remarkable that the last sentences of the last of a course of lectures he 
gave at the Royal Institution, nine months before he died, are: ‘ Paint- 
ing is a science, and should be pursued as an enquiry into the laws of 
nature. Why, then, may not landscape painting be considered as a 
branch of natural philosophy, of which pictures are but the experiments? ’ 

There we are, back with a bang in our subject of Englishness, the 
rational approach even in Constable, where one would least expect it. 
The atmospheric approach is just as English, and so is Constable’s 
primary choice of landscape as his exclusive subject, too. Just as 
Hogarth spoke of ‘what the puffers in books call the great style of 
history painting ’, so Constable, in a letter of 1828, wrote: ‘I have 
heard so much of the higher walks of art, that I am quite sick’. 
Hogarth’s art, Constable’s art, and also Reynolds’ art have indeed this 
in common, that they are all based on close observation ot what is 
around us, whether the behaviour.of people or the features of a man, 


or of a sky and trees. That, we have seen, is England’s eternal - 


contribution. 

But we have also seen apropos Blake and equally apropos medieval 
architecture that England is ill at ease in the world of bodies, self- 
consciously displaying their fleshly presence, and so; when it came to 
landscape in the Romantic Age, it was England that led Europe away 
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from the landscape arranged with carefully disposed masses and toward 


_ the atmospheric landscape. That Claude Lorraine in Rome and suc 


Dutchmen as Cuyp had done much the same in the seventeenth centur: 
need not detain us here. The fact remains that Constable’s searchin 
naturalism is devoted to air and that Turner’s anti-naturalism carrie 
him away into fantasmagorias of nothing but air. ‘Golden visions’ 
wrote Constable of Turner, ‘ but only visions’. 

English landscape painting of between 1800 and 1840 is immenseh 
varied in character and personalities. Blake’s few landscapes range fron 
the completely disembodied ‘God moving on the Face of the Waters 
to the small, wonderfully compact woodcuts for Thornton’s Virgil 
which almost at once reléased Samuel Palmer’s youthful genius anc 
gave us the landscapes of his visionary years (as Geoffrey Grigsom ha 
called them). Many years later Palmer spoke of the ‘Raving ma 
splendour of orange twilight glow’ in these landscapes, While h 
painted them, he wrote: ‘I will, God help me 
never be a naturalist by profession °. The sur 
face of a Palmer landscape is, to quote hin 
again, all ‘sprinkled and showered with : 
thousand pretty eyes, and buds. . . an 
blossoms, gemm’d with dew’. Both Henr 
Moore and John Piper owe much +to thi 
exciting dapple. 

Cotman, with the heavenly peace of hi 
smooth, flatly and coolly coloured landscapes 
is the very reverse of Palmer. Yet what thet 
have in common is the intensity of feeling fo 
nature combined with an unreal coherence o 
the surface, independent of the corporea 
shapes lying as it were behind. A look at any 
Bonington landscape will show what draws 
Cotman and Palmer together. Bonington, on 
the other hand, belongs to Constable. He has 
the same bold, open brush-strokes as Constable 
the sense of breeze and never once arrested 
change. To explain what distinguishes the two 
would need more time than I could give to i 
here. Bonington died as early as 1828. Con- 
stable died in 1837. With David Cox ane 
plenty of good minor painters in water-colow 
this broad English achievement carried on be 
yond the middle of the century. 

Incidentally, the water-colour as ‘such is ar 
English phenomenon. For one thing it is smal 
in scale, as are also the bosses and capitals and 
marginal little people in the Middle Ages, anc 
as are the wonderful  sixteenth-century 
miniature portraits by Hilliard and Isaac 
Oliver. But the water-colour, as such, as ¢ 
technical medium so much thinner and les 
a miniature by full-bodied than oil, is English too. a 

Side by side with the pure landscapes thei 
are such English specialities as the sporting 
picture. It is characteristic enough that it is a speciality, but how it i 
handled is equally characteristic. Mr. Basil Taylor has recently writter 
a Pelican Book on Animal Painting in England. The title of the book 
is significant, for it deals little with the popular sporting picture of the 
Alken and Leech kind, which may be skilful reporting or boisterou: 
cartooning but does not reach higher. Where animal painting is at it: 
best, where even the racing picture is at its best, there is no exciting 
action, but a curious stillness. There is no one in England to compare 
with Rubens in the Netherlands or Delacroix in France, except perhaps 
James Ward. Stubbs, the greatest animal painter in England, was ¢ 
scholarly.student of anatomy. His compositions are, as Mr. Taylo1 
says, ‘very still, very fastidious’, and he went to Italy in 1754, ‘t 
convince himself that nature . . . is always superior. to art, whether 
Greek or Roman’. 

Another English speciality is the open-air portrait: other countries 
—at least before the impressionists of the eighteen-sixties and.’séventie 
—have nothing like it. I am thinking of such delightful pieces as 
borough’s ‘Morning Walk’ or Zoffany’s ‘ The Garricks taking tea or 
the lawn by the river Thames at Hampton * > Or, in a more 
mood, of Joseph Wright of Derby’s portrait of Brooke Boothby lyin 
somewhere in his grounds and dreaming over a ook he has be 
reading. : 
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For that is really the setting in which the open-air portrait and the 
sporting picture must be seen—the passion of the eighteenth-century 
English for garden and park, and the passion of the present-day English 
for gardening, which is the latter-day poor relation of landscaping. The 
landscape garden is the most influential of all English innovations in 
art. Its effects can be studied everywhere, from the U.S.A.. to Russia. 

The master-key, I suggest, to landscape gardening and landscape 


‘painting and the open-air portrait and the sporting picture, is the 


‘solves their bodily solidity—all 


English climate. Climate is indeed, as I mentioned in the introductory 
lecture to this series, one of the fundamental premisses of character. 
The English climate has been discussed so often and ridiculed so often 
that it may be just as well to quote to you here a very different view. It 
was Charles II’s, and you 
must realise that he had been 
brought up in France and so 
knew what he was talking 
about. He said, that he ‘ lik’d 
that country best, which might 
be enjoy’d the most hours of 
the Day, and the most Days 
in the Year, which he was sure 
was to be done in England ’. 
You think that is a King’s 
blatant flattery of his country. 
But do not forget that no man 
in the seventeenth century 
would have called scorching 
sunshine something to be en- 
joyed out of doors. So outdoor 
life at that time and right to 
the nineteenth century re- 
quired moderate weather—too 
warm not to want to be out of 
doors, too cool to be idle out- 
doors. Hence sports, hence 
gardening: and surely such 
weather turns up for some 
time on nearly every day in 
England, however much mois- 
ture there may be in the 
atmosphere lying in wait to 
condense into rain and drip 
off your sandwiches taken to 
enjoy the sunshine on top of 
Bowfell or the Gogmagogs or 
Porlock Hill. 

That moisture steams out of 
Turner’s canvases as well; it 
makes Constable’s so un- 
cannily clear and fresh, and it 
lays a haze over man and 
building in England which dis- 


that is equally true, but is not 
my business at the moment. It 
rather links up with what I 
have described as the Incorporeal in English art, At the moment I want 
to introduce you to English gardening. and a conceit which is in my 
opinion of fundamental importance in the Englishness of art_in the 
eighteenth century as well as today: the Picturesque. The English 
garden, as you know, the fardin Anglais, the Englischer Garten, is 
assymetrical, informal, varied, and made of such parts as the serpentine 
lake, the winding drive and winding path, the trees grouped in clumps, 
and smooth lawn (mown or cropped by sheep) everywhere and reaching 
right up to the french windows of the house. 

I suggest that the English garden is English in a number of ways, all 
profoundly significant. The winding path and the serpentine lake are 


the equivalent of Hogarth’s Line of Beauty and of the ogee curves of 


the Decorated style in architecture. When, on the other hand, Hogarth 


- 


himself uses these motifs of the garden to illustrate a point, he says 
that they ‘lead the eye a wanton kind of chace’. That is something a 
little different. It introduces such elements as surprise in the composi- 
tion of the English garden, and surprise was indeed one of the elements 
consciously aimed at: 

Let not each beauty everywhere be spied 

When half the skill is decently to hide, 
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He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and,conceals the bounds. 
That is Alexander Pope, and though Pope was a teacher of reason 
and a friend of Lord Burlington who established in eighteenth~ 
century England the clarity and the cubic simplicity of Palladian 
architecture, Pope designed for himself at Twickenham, on a miniature 
scale I admit, one of the first picturesque gardens of England. That was 
about 1718. 

But surprise is not all that Pope demands of a garden. There is 
also ‘the amiable simplicity of unadorned nature’. Both take us back 
into the seventeenth century. On the Continent neither of these trends 
in’ gardening appeared before the great cultural English invasion of 
the mid-eighteenth century. 
Sir Henry Wootton, the first 
coherent writer on architecture 
in the English language, wrote 
‘in 1624: ‘As Fabriques 
should be regular, so Gardens 
should be irregular ’. Then Sir 
William Temple, in his 
Gardens of Epicure of 1685, 
wrote more explicitly, after 
some pages on the formal gar- 
dens of his time: ‘ There may 
be other forms wholly ir- 
regular, that may, for ought I 
know, have more beauty’. 
Such, he says, are those of-the 
gardens of the Chinese. But to 
attempt that kind of beauty in 
England would be an adventure 
“of too hard achievement for 
any common hands’. 

If the adventure was yet 
embarked on, that was due to 
yet another train of thought. 
And it is this train of thought 
with which I shall now end. 
Lord Shaftesbury, the philo- 
sopher of the early years of the 


eighteenth century, praised 
wild nature, ‘where neither 
Art, nor the Conceit or 


Caprice of Man, has spoil’d 
(her) genuine order by break- 
ing upon (her) — primitive 
state’. To him ‘the verdure 
of the Field’ and ‘even the 
rude Rocks, the mossy Caverns 

., and. broken Falls of 
Waters ’ represent that natural, 
unartificial world which roused 
his enthusiasm. 

Addison, in The Spectator, 
wrote the same more quietly: 
‘For my own part, I would 
rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriance and diffusion of boughs and 
branches than when it is . . . trimmed into a mathematical figure’. 
That refers to the Dutch and French gardens with their formal par- 
terres and their cut hedges. Shaftesbury refers to the same when he 
says that his rocks, caves, and waterfalls are “Nature more truly than 
the formal Mockery of princely Gardens ’. 

With the formal mockery of princely gardens politics come in. 
England is liberty, France is suppressed by her rulers. James Thomson, 
in a long poem which he called ‘ Liberty’ and in which he sings of 
Britain ‘ Thee haughty tyrants ne’er\shall tame’, also speaks of ‘ sylvan 
scenes’ in picturesque gardens ‘such as'a Pope in miniature has 
shown’. And George Mason in his ‘Essay on Design in Gardening ’ 
of 1768, explains the creation of landscape gardening in England 
by the English sense of ‘independency . . . in matters of taste and 
in religion and government ’. There you have the link between Liberty 
and the Picturesque clearly expressed. But there is also a link 
between both and certain problems of planning which press hard 
on us today. I shall try to show in my final lecture how they bear 
upon each other, and how the English character bears upon them. 
—Home Service 
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By SIR HERBERT READ 


"HEN we criticise great artists we have to take into account 
not only their personal achievements, but also their 
universal influence; and this is often an evil that ‘lives 
after them’. Michelangelo is a particularly good example 
of this ambiguous fame—‘a great fellow’, as Ruskin said, ‘but the 
ruin of art’. In Ruskin’s earlier days Michelangelo had seemed to him 
the most sublime of all modern artists; but the more he considered 
the development of art after 
Michelangelo’s death (which 
took place in 1564), the more 
convinced he became that 
Michelangelo had been re- 
sponsible for its decline. 

Ruskin felt that four great 
changes had been wrought by 
Michelangelo and they were 
all changes for the worse. 
They could be expressed in 
four terse phrases: Ill work 
for good; Tumult for peace; 
The Flesh of Man for his 
Spirit; and the Curse of 
God for his Blessing. It will 
be useful to bear these criteria 
in mind in discussing two new 
and important books which 
have just appeared—one on 
Michelangelo, and one on 
the sculptures of Gian- 
Lorenzo Bernini, an artist 
whom Ruskin would have 
considered a perfect illustra- 
tion of Michelangelo’s bad 
influence. 

The book on Michelangelo 
is by Adrian Stokes*, a critic 
whose work is not so well 
known as it should be. He 
has written several books 
dealing with different aspects 
of Italian art, and in some of 
them he has written with 
especially subtle feeling and 
profound knowledge on the 
art of sculpture. He describes 


his book on Michelangelo as a ‘ study in the nature of art’, but though _ 


there is a whole section devoted to Michelangelo’s poems, which are 
not often considered in relation to his visual works, sculpture is again 
uppermost in his mind. It is not a long book, but it is so tightly packed 
with meaning that it must be read more than once—I myself have read 
it three times, and with each reading have found increased understand- 
ing and pleasure. 

Rudolf Wittkower’s book on Berninit appears in the beautifully 
illustrated Phaidon series, and is a work of great scholarship. In addition 
to the main text, which I shall discuss here;’there is a catalogue raisonné 
that includes every work that can be ascribed to Bernini. Professor 
Wittkower has been studying Bernini for more than twenty years, and 
no one in the world writes upon this subject with so much authority. 
He also writes with feeling, and his introduction is, as he says, ‘an 
exposition of the principles of Bernini’s art rather than . . . a biographical 
narrative ’. 

Mr. Stokes’ aim is similar: he says that his book is devoted to an 
“aesthetic appraisal’ of ‘ Michelangelo and humanist art, to an unique 
quality of humanist art’. I think we might begin by asking what this 
unique quality is, and then we might ask if Bernini’also possessed it, 
and finally whether we can use this quality as a criterion of greatness 
in art. j 


* Michelangelo: a Study in the Nature of Art. Tavistock Publications. 25s. 


_ Let me first reveal the fact, which I hope will not prejudice yo 
that Mr. Stokes is a Freudian. But let me hasten to add that his book | 
not one of those crude psycho-analytical approaches that reduce th 
work of art to a sexual symbol and the artist himself to a sexual perver 
His book is an attempt ‘ to substantiate, in the person of Michelangel 
the distinctive character of art as self-expression or catharsis, what | 
called the Form, the mode of treating each subject-matter’. Miche 
angelo suffered from perioc 
of acute anxiety and depre: 
sion; he was testy and, i 
spite of his great fame, alway 
felt persecuted. He neve 
married, and an element ¢ 
bi-sexuality is clearly discerr 
ible in his. work. It is the ai 
of Mr. Stokes to show th: 
the very greatness of Miche 
angelo’s art is due to a supe! 
human effort to repair th 
tormented psyche. ‘I live o 
my death’, wrote Miche 
angelo . . . ‘ And he who dog 
not know how to live o 
anxiety and death, let hiz 
come into the fire in whic 
I am consumed’. This give 
us some inkling of his inne 
suffering, and Mr. Stoke: 
thesis, that Michelangel 
per ‘projected into art a hero 
constant movement that over 
-comes, or rather absorbs, de 
pression and the state ¢ 
being overpowered ’, become 
entirely convincing. 
- Let me take this oppor 
tunity to quote, because it 1 
relevant, a paragraph fror 
Mr. Stokes’ book which 
an illustration of the occa 
sional magnificence of hi 
prose style. He is discussin, 


Michelangelo’s statue of Night, from the tomb of Giuliano de’ Medici’ in the Medici the statues of Night an 
chapel, San: Lorenzo, Florence ; Dawn 


in the Medi 
chapel: — : | 

They are carvings that make of depression itself, rather than of th 
defences against it, a heroic cycle; a statuary less of uneasy grandeu 
than of grandeur in unease, yet figuring an anguish not unreconcile 
with the formula of an antique river god’s vegetative settlement. Th 
women are inactive; there is no expressionist thrust beyond the materia’ 
nothing pointed; on the.contrary, a great deal to distract us. momenta 
rily, sleep, fatigue, surfeit, a relaxed and slow awakening upon th 
perilous incline, fruitful images that soon broaden to an univers 
recognition, undisturbed by the intensity that provokes rejoinder, o 
profound unrest. This feeling is unescapable: it comes to us throug] 
the sense of touch and the consuming eyes, from a hundred source 
that interweave, monumental composition, modelling, movement, direc 
tional contrast and the rest. It finds the hidden depressive centre in our 
selves, but even did we not possess it, we should be aware that her 
are great works of art, here an eloquence of substances that is read by 
the tactile element inseparable from vision, by the wordless Braille o 
undimmed eyes. On the other hand such clamant evocations of hidder 
depression could not reach us—our minds would be closed—were i 
not that they are conveyed in the reparative, reposeful terms of art. 


‘The reparative, reposeful terms of art "—there you have the guidin; 
idea of this book—the idea that an artist like Michelangelo can live 
on anxiety and death because he can transmute such themes into the 
sublime forms of his art. 1 
+ The Sculptures of Bernini. Phaidon Press. 50s. my 4 
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It is part of Mr. Stokes’ thesis 
that such ideal relationships of 
form can be expressed only by 
means of images of the human 
body, and he goes so far as to say 
that ‘it is likely that images of 
the body belong to the aesthetic 
relationship with every object; 
emotive conceptions of physique 
are ancient in- us; awareness~ of 
our own identity has always been 
based upon the flesh’. It almost 
seems as if he would explain even 
the aesthetic appeal of abstract 
art as in some sense related -to 
the body image. And here we 
come to the possible source of 
Michelangelo’s fatal influence. 

You will remember that one of 
the charges brought by Ruskin » 
against Michelangelo was that he 
had substituted the Flesh of Man 
for his Spirit. Although Ruskin 
is usually considered a Romantic, 
he had strong . classical pre- 
judices, and one of these was 
that the human body should be 
idealised, made androgynous or 
sexless, and that the face should 
be the principal feature, and 
should express perfect serenity, 
free from either vice or passion. 
I will not go into the personal 
psychology of Ruskin that pre- 
disposed him to such a view, and 
certainly it is not an eccentric 
view, but one that has been held 
by many people, and by whole 
civilisations. The consequence of 
such a view is that the forms of 
‘painting and sculpture should be 
severely restrained, clear and 
compact. As an artist profoundly 
influenced by classical models, 
and by Italian predecessors like 
Donatello’ who held this same view, Michelangelo at first kept his forms 
Closely packed. But we are always conscious of a tremendous power 
trying to break the bonds of form. As W6lfflin says, “every turn, every 
bend of a limb, has a latent power—quite trivial displacements have an 
incomprehensibly powerful effect and the impression so produced can 
be so great that one forgets to seek the motives behind the movement ’. 
And then W6lfflin—I am quoting from his book Classic Art: an Intro- 
duction to the Italian Renaissance*—points to the fatal weakness in 
Michelangelo’s style: 

It is characteristic of “Michelangelo that he forced his means 
relentlessly to gain the utmost possible effect so that he enriched art 
with new effects hitherto undreamed-of, but he also impoverished it by 
taking away all joy in simple, everyday things; it was he who brought 
disharmony into the Renaissance and prepared the ground for a new 
style—the Baroque—by his deliberate use of dissonance. 

The great interest of Adrian Stokes’ book is that it shows with 
great subtlety how this formal dissonance is related to the inner 
conflicts of the artist—how Michelangelo forged beauty out of con- 
flict itself, and thereby resolved the conflict. What he calls the 
rational’ nude was necessary for this process—‘a man’s predica- 
“ment, conflict, are not only explored but embodied by means of the 
“rational” nude in rivalry, as it were, with the precise actuality, 
“separateness, solidity, of another human being or of ourselves ’. 

_ The means to this end were complex—a spiritual contest with 
brute matter in which even the material itself, in its uncouthness, must 
collaborate—the block must bear witness to the emotional process of 
searching for that ideal form—‘ add to depth and vivification; allow the 
worked forms to suggest both emergence and shelter, a slow uncoiling 
‘that borrows from the block the ideal oneness, timelessness, singleness 
of pristine states’. This is beautifully said, but it also makes, it clear 
why Ruskin called Michelangelo one of ‘the leading athletes in the 
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Bernini’s statue of St. Bibiano, in the church of St. Bibiano, Rome 
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gymnasium of the arts’ (the 
other is Raphael). Great art 
might be described as strong 
passions firmly contained. When 
the passions are weak or com- 
monplace, and the bonds them- 
selves are feeble, then we get the 
decadence of art, and that is the 
charge we must bring against the 
whole of the Mannerist style that 
Michelangelo inspired. Bernini 
began his career about 140 years 
after Michelangelo’s death. The 
Mannerist style had had time to 
run its course, and it is Professor 
Wittkower’s, contention that 
Bernini represents a return to 
strength and _ discipline, to 
Michelangelo’s ‘dynamic vigour’. 
To Ruskin, and I confess to me 
_also, any comparison of Bernini 
to Michelangelo is almost blas- 
phemous. I would like to explain 


why. 
Professor Wittkower thinks 
that Bernini is still suffering 


from .comparative neglect, but 
that ‘his fortunes seem to be 
changing’. It is true that there 
is now in this country a wider 
appreciation of Baroque art in 
general, and of Bernini in par- 
ticular, than existed twenty years 
ago. This.I suspect is in a large 
measure due to the advocacy of 
foreign scholars who. were 
brought up in a Baroque atmo- 
sphere and came to this country 
as refugees. It is significant that 
the six \columns of Professor 
Wittkower’s bibliography contain 
only one item by a British 
scholar, and this is a reference to 
a-magazine article. There is some 
quality in Baroque art to which 
people like myself do not respond. The usual assumption is that our 
attitude is a religious or a moral one. We do not like Baroque art 
because it is the art of the Counter-Reformation; it offends our in= 
grained: Protestantism. But this is not true. The revulsion I experience 
when I enter St. Peter’s in Rome is not moral—it is physical, even 
visceral. It is literally an aesthetic reaction, and it is not confined to 
Protestants—I have met many Catholics who agree with me. Funda- 
mentally we are agreeing with that great Catholic, St. Bernard, who 
reacted against similar tendencies in the art of the twelfth century. 
The Cistercian order which he founded. perfected an architecture that 
is at the opposite extreme to Baroque—instead of richness, austerity; 
instead of agitation, stillness; instead of emotional expressionism, ideal 
harmony. These dissident Benedictines were instrumental in spreading 
the serene Cistercian style throughout northern Europe, and there can 
be no doubt that it corresponded, and still corresponds, to something 
more universal than sectarian prejudice: the longing to contrast the 
futile indulgences of the flesh with an order that is perfect in its 
proportions, at once objective and absolute, superhuman, and serene. 

Bernini’s personality is somewhat elusive. He was a devout Catholic, 
and, as Professor Wittkower tells us, ‘remained to the end of his life 
an ardent follower of Jesuit teaching’. He does not seem to have 
been tortured by any of the doubts and despairs that made Michel- 
angelo’s life such a misery; and he does not seem to have felt the 
need to cast his broken mind into the reparative mould of a perfected 
form. On the contrary, his impulse was to break all bonds, to escape 
from a confining mould, and to use the utmost freedom of gesture—to 
be rhetorical rather than restrained. His particular type of Catholicism 
encouraged him’ in this. As Professor Wittkower says, the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius which he practised ‘were designed to stimu- 
late a vivid apprehension of any given subject for meditation through 


* Phaidon Press (1952). 30s. 


- of. oc Bibiana (in the aise in ‘Rome dedicated to eh as an vexample 
ae of this achievement; he says that. ee, 


+ ee ‘the beholder finds himself face to face with the gnosis of an individual 


ee x rather than with a supra-personal cult image. His sympathy is roused, ; 


he feels with her and’ tries to identify himself with her experience. 
He receives even more than he is immediately aware of, for with her 
_ he shares emotions of universal significance. ‘Herein seems to lie the 
, secret of Bernini’s spectacular success: it is through emotional identifi- 

cation with the mood symbolised in a figure that the faithful are led to 
submit to the ethos of the triumphant Counter-Reformation. 


; artificial and repellent in this type of art: ‘the prevalent prototype 


iM - . * * * 

2 of female saints’, as Professor Wittkower incautiously calls it—a cal- 

culated pose, a Janguid hand uplifted in benediction, a head inclined 

i: sentimentally, and sweet empty features whose stereotyped details—_ 


half-open mouth and upturned eyes—are a kind of rubber-siamp of 
piety. Bernini certainly has finer conceptions to his credit, but this 
statue is nevertheless representative of all he stands for in the history 
of art: 
from a single viewpoint, and not as a rounded palpable mass), for 
emotional involvement rather than timeless contemplation; for tumult 
rather than peace; for conscious conceit rather tHan naivety. 
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N Britain and the Commonwealth we usually speak of ‘ parlia- 
‘ments’; in the United States and other foreign countries they 
usually speak of ‘ legislatures ’. This distinction in the use of words 
Fe represents a real difference—a difference of view about the proper 
iv od role of representative assemblies in the process of making the laws. 
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_ Generally speaking, the process of law making cannot be authorised or 
completed without the consent of the represeniaiive assembly. But when 
we come to consider the process before and by which that consent is 
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of these. differences if I put half a dozen questions about the law 

r _ making process in the Commonwealth and foreign countries and suggest 
_ brief answers to them. 

First of all, let us try this question. Looking at legislatures in general 

_ and for the moment I shall call them all ‘ legislatures *—who decides 

what bills they shall deal with? The short answer to this question in 

Britain is: the government. I do not mean that they have a completely 

free hand. For one thing there are some bills they have to introduce 

_ whether they like it or not—bills to raise money and bills to spend 

money. And there are some bills they might like to introduce but they 

dare not because their supporters would not stand for them. In the 

- matter of introducing bills, as in everything else, a British government, 

by definition, must carry its supporters ‘with it; it must continue to 
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a. power to decide what bills the House of Commons is to consider lies 
sin the government. Every government is expected to announce at the 
a . beginning of a session, in the Queen’s Speech. at the opening of parlia- 

5 ment, a general outline of the bills it intends the House to deal with. 
= It is assumed that this speech will determine the main bulk of the ~ 
oA legislative work of parliament for the year. 


But now let us Jook at the other extreme, at the Congress of the 
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will have suggestions to make, and that in presidential messages the 
ete is urged to pass bills on particular subjects. But that is as 
_ far as it goes. It is tempting to go to the other extreme and say that 
' He the ‘Caper itself which decides mnt it will deal with. But ae 


‘We turn to the illustration of this statue and find all that is so 


for a pictorial conception of the art of sculpture (sculpture seen. 
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Beneath this difference, admittedly, there is certain common ground. 


- obtained, important differences appear. I think I can illustrate some 


_ in so many others, cabinet systerhs differ. In 
command their confidence. But bearing all this in mind, the substantial 


mee: ‘United States. Who decides what bills it will deal with? The answer 
cannot be stated positively with any great precision. But some negative 
things can be said. It is not the government. It is true that the executive 


effect, which Pei i igh to 
palpability, again a confusion of mediurr : 
that I am subdued by-the wonderfully dramatic 
St. Teresa group in the church of St. Maria dell 

by forgetting (or not noticing) that I am— loo 1 
penetrated by a dramatic vision, by a dream-like illusi 
is a form of illusionism, then Bernini i is a great artis 
ture is a means, not an end. That perhaps explains why, 
Baudelaire, I attach 3) much PuPoLee to Serer in art Mis 


and execution, between vision and design: paks ae as 
‘spontaneous, and even the sculptor, who labours a 
always to retain the unity of feeling and form. — ies 
It may be that in expressing a preference for such ipoaiitien in art 
as unity, objectivity, serenity, and simplicity, we are merely revealing 
our own psychological type, and I have uo wish to dismiss Bernini 
_ dogmatically. Obviously he was a genius—his architecture alone ‘is 
- sufficient evidence of that! But the corruption ‘that was inherent in 
_ Michelangelo’ ’s later work is blatant in the whole of Bernini’s sculp- 


ee - ture, and it springs, in my view, from a corruption of consciousness 
ia The notion that sculpture should be a plastic tiresdinensional 


itself, whereby what should be direct and unique in feeling and ex- 
- pression a mats and calculated. —Thied Programme < C 
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is too simple. The legislature as a whole does not “decide it. Ie » 
decided by a group of leaders of the legislature, organised for the most 
part into a committee or committees for the ‘purposes of arranging the 
business of Congress. The leaders of the majority party will have a 
_ great say in this, and, particularly in the House of Representatives, the 
Speaker of that House who, unlike the politically neutral Speaker of 
_ the British House of Commons, is the leader of the majority party. 
Seniority will have determined, to a large extent, who these leaders 
are. Here, too, as in Britain, there: will be some bills like money bills, 
which will have to be dealt with. And there will be pressures on the 
congressional leaders, both from the administration and from other 
interested parties, to persuade them to bring forward certain bills, which 
means that they are not completely free to do as they please. 
In a way there is a striking resemblarice between the British and the 
American way of dealing with bills. In both cases it is the leaders of 
the legislature who settle what the legislature will deal with. But the 
difference is—and it makes all the difference—that the leaders of the 
legislature in Britain are the government whereas in the United States 
they are separated from the government. Yet we cannot leave the whole 
matter there, with the implication that under the cabinet system the 
government is in charge and under the presidential system the leader 
of the legislature are in charge. For in this matter of law making, as 
France and a number of 
Continental legislatures the answer to our question is almost the same 
as it is in the United States. It is not the government whi 
what bills the legislature shall. deal with, nor the legislature itself, but 
-a group of people in authority in the legi ture The g pst | 
as a rule the presiding officer of the assembly 
chairmen of the committees into which the: 
to divide themselves for the discussion « 
example, the chairmen of the principal f 
the Assembly. ~The government's | wishes. 
they do not necessarily prevail. Making the law loughi 
pre-eminently the assemblies’ own business and ante te eel 
through their own ean or aap machi 
ae will eal with. x $e 
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t between sae 1945 aad October 1952, 
bills 1 pore in Britain were ae aes 


ove vee ad the he is Bice galled: upon to give 
iding. After that, though amendments may be pro-— 
accepted at the committee stage, it is still the govern- 
the re of which, as Sree at the Zoe reading, 
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eta: more private meme ills. are. "Tutrodated * 
s—though this is true—but the fact that, whatever — 


hire Sued leah the. Conamitiae, ‘they do not 
as a hole, There is - a ak distinction here 


Pee its views until the: committee has itself decided not cenly the 
but also the principles of the bill. - & oh 

contrast shows itself further when we ask on third of our 
Who is in charge of bills in the legislature? ” ? In Britain, if 
private members’ bills, which are in the charge of their 


bill throughout its stages. In America, on. the other hand, it is the 
chairman of the committee concerned who is in. charge of a bill, aided 
by is sponsor or by other congressional leaders. In France and. other 
Continental legislatures it is the chairman or the rapporteur or some 
similar spokesman of the committee who is in the charge of the bill, 
even of government bills. The legislature has its own machinery and 
institutions. for the direction and control of the making of. laws. No 
tter symbol of this function can be found than the two rows of seats 
if I may refer to the symbolism of furniture once more—reserved in 
1€ French National Assembly for chairmen of committees and rap= 
“ porteurs, and placed alongside ‘and immediately to the left of the two 
Tows” reserved for Ministers. Let us remember that while the occupants 
of the two rows reserved for Ministers may change frequently, the 
chi lairmen do not. While Ministers may come and go, they remain. Or 
a bill is reseed in committee, Ministers are not permitted to 
oe 


gramme an an order of priorities, it ‘matters a great deal that 
isures shall be considered in the right order. Consequently, it is not 
“Surprising to learn that in Britain it is the government which decides 
the order in which bills will be taken, and what is more that government 
- business has priority over other business. It is true that the order of 
business has a certain rigidity about it in Britain because certain things 
have to be dealt with. It is true also that the government consults the — 
Op} sition before it announces the order of business. Where bills are 
concerned, however, it is the government’s duty and right to say just in 
what order it wishes its measures to be discussed. But in America and 
; these matters are not decided by the government. The leaders 
and the presidents of the chambers and of committees and 
uropean legislatures decide these matters, and they draw 
es which the legislature usually accepts. The government 
e them; it may use its influence to get them changed, but it 
ae in Eee. matters. 


- difficult question ‘to answer Rene = it iavolves ScEnCaR br 


_ a fundamental principle in the organisation of legislatures, namely free=- — 
span of speech. If the gag may be easily applied by majorities we come . , 


1e aorns os Baye Bone, sain into a ange committee 


we may recall the extreme position adopted i in Sweden where, when a ~ 


about a complicated matter. The rules about the curtailment of debate 
are rather involved. And so they should be; for they are concerned with 


Sogn to a dictatorship which is none the better because it is imposed. by 


an elected majority. Legislatures have had to be very careful, therefore, © “§ 


to surround provisions for closure with strict safeguards. Some legis-_ 
latures indeed have no closure provision at all. Sweden is an example. In 
others the power to move a closure motion is restricted to ‘the presiding 


officer or to a given number of members. In some cases, like the 


American Senate, the conditions to be fulfilled for a closure to be 


_ effective are so formidable that the provision is a dead letter. In all 


legislatures it is recognised that the danger of a tyranny of the majority) 
_ must be carefully guarded against, — 
‘When we consider the position in Britain we find that another 
- principle is recognised also. The tyranny of the ‘majority is one thing; 


but what about the’ tyranny of the minority? Is there not a danger that —_ 


minorities, by prolonged eloquence, may frustrate the government and 


pene business to a standstill? Is this a desirable way to go on? The — 


result is that in Britain the procedure about closures boils down to this: 
_ provided the minority, the opposition, has been given a fair opportunity 
to have its say, the govefnment is entitled to have its way. Minorities - 
may oppose but they must not obstruct; and majorities must not 
suppress, but they are entitled to win. Thus, by a number of procedures, 


‘some of which require the Speaker’s consent, others the consent of a = 
‘certain ’number of members, and so on, the: rules of the House of 
= Commons about how long the legislature may take over bills work out 
80. that the government: can get a decision on its measures. 


In foreign legislatures—speaking very generally—the ‘emphaeneh ‘is 
more upon the right of the minorities to criticise and oppose and obstruct — 
than it is upon the right of the government to win. When closures are 
applied, too, they will be at the instance and under the control of the 
leaders in the legislature rather than of the government. This is true — 
not only in the United States where the government is not in the legisla- 


sors, the government, or rather the minister concerned, is in charge ~ture but in Continental cabinet systems too. In this matter of controlling 


the time of the legislatures we find one more illustration of the differ- 
ence in,strength between Continental cabinets, on the one hand, and the 
British Cabinet on the other. The danger in the American and Conti- 
nental systems is the danger of obstruction and nullity; the danger in 
Britain is the danger of turning the House of Commons into a machine 
for registering front-bench decisions for or against a bill; where what 
is said in the House is far HES important than what is done in the — 
division lobbies. 

Now, one final question, of a ieee kind. Whose bills get passed 


in these Jegislatures? After all that I have said about the government’s 


control in Britain of the initiation of bills and of their passage through 
parliament, it will not surprise you when I say that the great majority 
of the bills passed by parliament in this country are government bills, 
and that almost 100 per cent. of the bills which the government intro- 
duces are passed. 


Unrestricted Introduction of Bills 

To make a comparison with what happens in the United States is 
~ hardly possible, for all bills introduced in Congress are, technically at 
least, not government bills but private members’ bills. What is more, 


where there is no restriction upon the introduction of bills, such as that 


provided in Britain over private members’ bills by the government, 
the number-of bills introduced is very great, and the proportion of 
those passed to those introduced is low. About 7,000 bills a year are 
introduced into the American Congress these days, and fewer than 500 
a year are passed. Of those passed, some are major bills and many 
quite trivial. But you can get some notion of the influence which the 
administration had in the making of laws in the United States from 
this figure which a valiant research worker produced. He took ninety — 
major acts of Congress passed in the twentieth century and concluded 
that 20 per cent. of them were mainly prepared by the government, 


30 per cent. were joint products of presidential and congressional 


influence, 40 per cent. were chiefly the product of Congress itself and 
Jess than 10 per cent. were the work of outside groups. 

In France you get a similar sort of picture. Many more bills are 
introduced there than in Britain: since the war, about 1,400 a year as 
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_ France an average of 275 were passed, in 


S - while in Britain 95° per cent. of the bills perce were mbdaced by the 
ee Seeeronient in France it was only 60 per cent. 
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I do not think that statistics of this kind are of much use beyond a 
certain point, for they do not distinguish the important bills from the 
trivial, nor do they measure the effort required in getting bills passed 


. or indicate the amount of compromise which governments may have had ~ 


to make in getting bills through. What they may help to illustrate is 
4 the very different position in which representative assemblies stand so 
far as making the laws is concerned. Speaking generally, there is a 


great division between systems like the British where you can say that — 


. the government makes the laws with the advice and consent of the 
representative assembly and systems like the American or those ¢ on the 
Continent where the representative assembly makes the laws with the 
advice and consent of the government: even then, not always with the © 
consent of the government, for in the United States, for example,- 
though the President has a veto over bills passed by Congress and uses — 
-it regularly, Congress may override his veto by repassing the bill with 
a two-thirds majority in each House—and it-does this from time to 


~ time, and on quite important bills. So potentially Congress in the 


United States makes the laws whether the government likes them or not. 


mye 


Distinction between Parlianents and Paviclaicree 


“So I come back to the distinction with which I began this lecture, : 


between parliaments and legislatures. In both types of assembly it is 
accepted that there must be some sort of organisation for making the 
laws. It cannot just be left to a large public meeting. The principle 
which John Stuart Mill laid down a hundred years ago in his 
Representative Government is applied in almost all these modern 
assemblies. He wrote: ‘ A numerous assembly.is as little fitted:for the ~ 


direct business of legislation as for that of administration’. But where 


they differ is in. the organisation which they devise for making the laws 
and in the relation of this organisation to the government. While in— 
Britain and most Commonwealth countries it is the government which 
has the predominant responsibility for organising the legislative process, 
in foreign assemblies a distinct organisation is elaborated. There is, 
if not a body of leaders of the legislature, at least of managers of it, 
who may cd-operate with the government or may not, and may include 
Ministers or may not, but are, in any case, a distinct institution of the 
legislature with a responsibility to it. These foreign assemblies also 
organise their Chambers with specialised committees, each of which 
deals with bills which fall within its competence, and they regard it as 
obviously part of their function to prepare a bill, Each member of these 
assemblies is, therefore, entitled to think of himself as a legislator. | 
Each American Congressman, for exampte, may reasonably aspire to 


5 9 deserve the epitaph upon his law-making activities which the Hon. 


Elijah Pogram asked for in Martin Chuzzlewit: ‘He was a member 
of the Congress of our common country, and was active in his trust ’. 
In law making they are very active. It is interesting to contrast the — 
proceedings in a standing committee of the British House of Commons 
debating a bill and what goes on in the committees of foreign legisla- 
tures as they prepare a bill. It is rare indeed in a British standing 
committee for the government’s back-bench supporters to speak at all. 
- They leave it to the Minister to deal with the criticisms and amend- 
-ments which the opposition is putting forward. But in foreign com- 


_ mittees all members, and particularly the members of the larger or — 
- Majority parties, are active. In some committees evidence is called, 


‘public hearings may be held, prolonged discussions go on, while the 
text of the bill is gradually framed for submission to the legislature. 
They are indeed making the laws. 
_ Foreign assemblies, then, may properly claim the title of legislatures, 
though they perform other functions as well. On the other side are the - 
assemblies we call parliaments—assemblies whose principal business 
is talk. We are familiar with the criticism of parliaments, that they do 
ees but talk. ‘There has seldom been more misplaced derision ’, 
said John Stuart Mill, and he went on in prords which convince ets 
_ at any rate: 3 

I know not how a representative eer can more usefully employ 

_ itself than in talk, when the subject of talk is the great public interests — 

of the country, and every sentence of it represents the opinion either of — 

some important body of persons in the nation, or of an mane in- 
_ whom some such body have reposed their confidence:” 


Roe Mill the proper function of a representative assembly v was to be a. 
poner of opinions, a grand bags of the inte a Spm for Be 


‘extreme. In the American and French system th 
too many leaders and too little leadership; in 


¥ _ Come fainter now, the light —__ 


“she representative assemblies :apondibiise = 
. What, then, are we to think of these two. ery 
of making the laws? Each in its way is in danger 


extreme of too much leadership; over-leadership, ‘ overlordship ’ if you 
like—what a critic like Ramsay Muir called ‘ the all but irresponsib 
autocracy of the Cabinet’, and what others call “* cabine| 7 dictatorship ’ 

I do not myself accept this type of phrase as a true description ‘of the 
law-making process in Britain. I think it ignores or fails to Tecognisé 


Beer the fact ae although the R pbeiaiod, ta con loses, a bill 
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are “Tesponsive as well as  Tegponsible: But what does won me is that s¢ 


few back benchers, and particularly on the government side, have any 


significant share in the actual making of laws, in comparison with 
members of representative assemblies in foreign countries. == 
I have always been particularly impressed by the opinion whict 


Clerks of the House of Commons have expressed on this point. These 


experienced . officials, though spectators and not participants in the 


‘parliamentary game, like all spectators see, if not most of the game 


at least parts of it which the players may not see so well. And before 
two select committees of inquiry into the ‘procedure of the House, i ir 
1930 and 1946, the Clerks suggested ways in which ordinary member: 


‘might be better able to take a hand in the work of the House. It is 


interesting that on each occasion they suggested the use of specialised 
committees, each allotted a sphere of policy in which to operate. In this 
way members would get an opportunity to know more about proposec 


legislation, - and the background of~ ‘administration from which i 


originated. I do not know whether this would help. But such suggestion: 
have usually been rejected on the ground that they would lead the 
British parliament Straight | into the extreme of ministerial instability 
which is found in France. 

I have given reasons in an earlier lecture why I Believe that ‘the 


_alternative to the. British system of the strong stable executive is not 


the weak unstable executive of France; that there is a middle way 01 
moderate stability which the Low Countries and Scandinavia illustrate. 
Neither British front bench, however, seems interested in this middle 


way. 


I can idedliy do better Gan Sicais with some ‘words used by Si 
Gilbert Campion, then Clerk of the House of Commons, in giving 
evidence to the select committee of 1946. ‘It is undeniable’, he said 

“that there are limits to the use of committees. They are better in some 


functions than others, and:for some problems rather than others. Theit 


advocates might place the limit too high. Every governess seems ‘te 
put it Very: low’ —T hird sh - rmarhene eee ses os: 


In the Garden at t Night 


The noises af the stkeet 


Of lamps is pale and sweet 
On footie. and on chimney: height. 


The stars are brighter here. 
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. WONDER whether any academic Walter Mitty could dream up 
for himself a success more complete and satisfying than that of 
Heinrich Schliemann? Schliemann, the romantic grocer’s assistant, 
HL who used Homer as a guide to hidden treasure—and found it. 
After Schliemann no one could doubt that Trey really was sacked and 
“burned or that Mycenae was the seat of a rich and powerful areas. 
‘In July 1952, a talk in- the 
Third Programme* gave the 
world the first hint of a dis- 
covery no less sensational: in 
fact it has repercussions far 
outside Homeric Greece and 
‘provides new evidence bearing: 
on the foundations of Euro- 
“pean society. This discovery is 
the decipherment by Mr. 
Ventris of the script used in 
‘Greece during the period pre- 
‘ceding the Trojan War. 

Let me say something about 
“the circumstances of the dis- 
covery. If Schliemann’s quest 

_may be described as the search 
for Priam and Agamemnon, 
_ the new documents came to 
light in the search for Nestor 
_—Homer’s Nestor, the typical 
old-timer, ever - reminiscing, 
particularly about his own 
_ youthful exploits—and ‘ full of 
advice either platitudinous or 
- unsuccessful *, Nestor’s palace 
_was at Pylos and his domains 
“Were situated in the western 
Peloponnese, bordering on the 
kingdom of Agamemnon. For 
you will remember that when Agamemnon was offering recompense to 
Achilles he promised, among other things, to give him seven populous 
towns, all near the sea and close to sandy Pylos. So it was to be 
expected that Pylos would yield a rich reward to the spade of the 
excavator. But where was it? The trouble was that there were three 
places in the western Peloponnese called Pylos, and of course 
‘scholarly opinion was divided. However, the question was settled just 
before the war when the American archaeologist, Professor Blegen, 
digging near the site of the classical Pylos in Messenia, uncovered a 
Mycenaean palace comparable in size and character to those at Mycenae 
and Tiryns. The excavators had no hesitation in identifying it as the 
-palace of Nestor. This was satisfactory enough. But not the least 
remarkable find was made in a small chamber with a clay bench running 
round three sides. On this bench were over 600 clay tablets. It-was the 
archives room of the palace. If these tablets could be read, we might 
learn something about the current transactions in the palace at the 
time when it was destroyed. On examination the tablets proved to be 
written in the script called Linear ‘ B ’, long familiar to scholars from 
_ the Palace of Minos in Knossos. 
Schliemann had also turned his attention to Crete and intended to 
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Cretan workmanship, with the legs burnt off. Three jars. 


é - One small vase without. handles ’” 
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tablet from the Palace of Nestor, recording household vessels. A tentative translation is: 
ion) goat-motif, of Cretan workmanship. One tripod, with one foot, with handles. One tripod, 

One large vase with four handles. 
5 gare jars with three handles. One small vase’ with four handles. One small vase with three handles. 


* Printed in THE LISTENER of July 10, 1952, under the title ‘ 
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j - The Revelations of Pylos 


% 
3 | aes : The first of two talks 


by L. R. PALMER 


excavate the site of Knossos, but, good business man as he was, he had’ 
refused to pay an exorbitant Price. Then, in 1900, the Oxford scholar 
Arthur Evans started excavating, and within a month he had turned up 
masses of tablets inscribed with the Linear ‘ B’ script. Eventually these 
tablets totalled some 2,700. Unfortunately, for one reason and another, 
these texts were not published until 1952. Meanwhile, the Pylos tabiets, 


The remains of Nestor’s palace at Pylos. In the foreground is the throne room (with circular hearth); beyond are the 
pantries and a courtyard leading to a large hall of state 


which had been kept in safety during the war, were made available in 
1951. For the first time decipherers had a mass of material to work 
on. Within a few months Mr. Michael Ventris, who had been interested 
in Aegean studies since his schooldays, by a brilliant piece of crypt- 
analysis had reached the solution which he announced in July 1952. 
The language of the tablets was beyond doubt Greek—Greek of a 
period which archaeologists estimate as extending from 1450 to 1200 
B.C. That is some two and a half centuries earlier than the traditional 
date of the Trojan war and some 400-650 years earlier than any 
previously extant document in Greek. Is there any hope of under- 
standing it? What sort of Greek is this immensely ancient dialect? 
Philologists have already provided us with the key. The domains of 
Agamemnon and Nestor comprised that part of Greece south of the 
Gulf of Corinth called the Island of Pelops. A map showing the classical 
dialects of this region presents a strange appearance. In the centre, in 
the mountainous region of Arcadia, we have, as it were, an island 
coloured yellow which is completely surrounded by a ‘blue’ dialect 
occupying the rest of the Peloponnese. But in far-off Cyprus we find a 
yellow dialect of almost identical colouring as the Arcadian. From these 
facts philologists have concluded that once upon a time the speakers of 
the yellow dialect had occupied the whole of 
the Peloponnese and had then colonised 
Cyprus. Subsequently came an invasion of the 
blue dialect speakers who isolated a remnant 
of the former inhabitants in the mountain fast- 
ness of Arcadia and severed the connection 
: with their far-off colony of Cyprus. Philologists 
‘Two tripods _ said, in fact, that if you scrape off the Dorian 
blue in the Peloponnese you will find Arcadian 
yellow underneath. This has been abundantly 
verified. The language of the new tablets is 
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- horizontally northward, that is in late April or early May. 


mty ae, 


- essentially the language predicted, or rathe 


boiling in the unguent 
_ the sort of perfumed oil which Hera used in her elaborate toilet when 


oc ane Nestor spoke an early variety of Arcadian. 


“What is of major importance for the historian is that this language \ 
"was used in an identical form by the Lords of Knossos in the period 
covered by the Linear ‘B’ 


script, that is 1450-1400 B.c. This fact 
provides an answer to a question hotly debated among Aegean archaeolo- 
‘gists: what was the relationship between Crete and the mainland 
~ during this period? Some of them argued that mainland Greeks were 
in control of the palace of Knossos before its destruction in about 1400. 
_ But a great weight of authoritative opinion supported the contrary view 
and, like, the ancients, believed that Minos of Crete had once ruled 
widely in the Aegean and brought the mainland of Greece under his 


sway. The legendary seven Athenian youths and maidens sent annually — 
- He took the birds to be doves and identified the goddess as Aphrodite. 
Birds are also found as cult symbols in Minoan Crete. Sir Arthur Evans 


to Minos represent, they said, a real quota for the bull-ring at Knossos. 


- Their rescuer Theseus may preserve the memory of a man who led the 


successful expedition of rebellious -subjects which culminated in the 


_ destruction of the palace of Minos—on a spring day at the end of-the 


fifteenth century when a strong south wind swept the flames almost 


Nc cidence vias 


This attractive picture must fade in the light of our new evidence. 
The language of the tablets shews that the Lords of Knossos during this 
period were Mycenaean Greeks. They were an intrusive military caste 
who had supplanted the peaceful Minoans. That they came to dominate 
- the whole island is shown by the inventories of their herds of cattle, 


for these include place names in the north, south, east, and west of.the — 


island. I suppose it might be argued that Greek might have been merely 
the language of the palace bureaucracy. But this, I think, is ruled out 


Ve among other things by the names given to the lower classes, such as 


herdsmen. These often bear rather derogatory names, such as Bandy, 
Flabby, Skinny. These, it must be emphasised, are ordinary Greek 
adjectives, so we may conclude that they received these names from 
overlords who spoke Greek. Moreover, the affinities of the ruling class 
are established not only by the dialect but also by their own Proper: 
_ names» 


It was long ago argued that much of Greek mythology celeste in 


the Mycenaean age. The new evidence strongly supports this thesis. 


_ For now we find the long familiar legendary names cropping up in 
quite humdrum contexts. Achilles and Hector lease plots of land, or 


receive small quantities of grain. We hear of Eteocles, Orestes, 
_ Alectryon, Deucalion, and a host of others, Perhaps the most amusing 
_is Thyestes, who figured in one of the most revolting of Greek legends. 
One of the notorious house of Pelops, he quarrelled with his brother 
Atreus. Atreus pretended to be reconciled, but at the banquet after- 
wards he served up to Thyestes the flesh of his own children. In our 


texts Thyestes appears in a more humdrum guise. A tablet reads: 


‘How Axotas gave to Thyestes the unguent boiler aromatic herbs for 
’, Here we have reference to the preparation of 


she was bent on beguiling Zeus. What is amusing is that this is Precisely 
_ the meaning of Thyestes. It is an occupational name meaning “the man 
of the incense, or the aromatic herbs ’*. fr) 


Intrusive ‘Military Caste ae : 

I have referred to an ‘intrusive military caste’ advisedly. Avcliiens 
‘Jogists long ago noted that during the fifteenth century B.c. Crete saw 
new developments in military power centred on Knossos. Knossos now 
sets itself apart from the rest of the island. This aggressive new dynasty 


_ showed its teeth in the destruction of towns in east Crete about 1450. 


There is no doubt that these new intruders were Achaean Greeks. The 
typical Homeric warrior drove into battle in his war chariot: one of 
the new tablets from Knossos enables us to see such a warrior drawing 
his equipment from the palace armoury. The man in question bears 


the well-known mythical name Triopas, and his docket records the — 
issue of a chariot, a coat of mail, a horse, and a spear. The chariots — 


_ themselves are often described in considerable detail. For instance: ‘A 
_ pair of chariots, inlaid with ivory, with a chassis of palm wood, fitted 
with reins, leather head-stalls, and horn bits ’. The armoury stored not 
only complete chariots but also separate spare parts, such as bodies and 


chassis and wheels. Swords are among the weapons listed and they are — 
called by the very archaic word which Homer uses fora sword: another 

- link connecting Homer with the newly revealed Mycenaean world. 
The texts themselves are rather dull reading, for they are largely bare | 
3. inventories of men, women, children, cattle, eaperge and aye 


etrodicted, by philo- 
on the origins of western 


_ Enyalios the War God, to P 


ews 
Chronicle and Punch, have now been published under the title ri, 
- Ballads (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s, 6d.). relate” 


it an exaggeration to say 


of the Indo-Europeans wh 
which first convinced m 
correct records an offering 


s’ decipher 
four. divinities, to Lady Sheree ic 
n—that is Apollo—and to Poseidon, the 
God of the Sea. Here beyond all possible doubt is evidence that the 
Olympian gods were worshipped in fifteenth-century Knossos. ; 
_ Then we have the problem of the Dove Goddess. ‘Schliemann foie 
in a grave in Mycenae «epresentations of a nude woman sith: birds, 


speaks of the Minoan Dove Goddess. But all this was recently picked 
to pieces by a great authority on Minoan religion who pooh-poohed 
the whole idea. The birds in question, he says, are impossible to identify 
and, in any case, they are merely various epiphanies | of gods. Com- 


> pletely new light has been thrown on this question by a most interesting 
tablet from Pylos. This records offerings to various deities. Thus Zeus 
_ géts a gold cup and a man, and his consort Hera gets a gold cup and 


a woman. There is no question of human sacrifice-here: the men and 
women in question were merely devoted to the service of the god or 
goddess, they became slaves of the god. But what most interests us at 


_the moment is the offering recorded to a trio of female divinities. The 


second member of the trio is called Peleia, the Dove. So it looks as 
though Sir Arthur Evans’ intuition was SEM 8 after all and. te Hic 


was a ep Sete Dove Goddess. 
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But the most startling entry among ie sels sxblena comes tose 


Knossos. We have all been familiar since childhood with the myth 


‘associated with King Minos ofCrete: how he had the labyrinth built 
by the wonder-craftsman Daedalus, a maze from which no one could 
escape. Here was kept the dread Minotaur. At last the monster was 
killed by Theseus, the Athenian hero, with the help of Minos’ daughter, 
Ariadne, who had fallen in love with him. She gave him a clue of 
thread" by means of which he found his way out of the labyrinth after 
killing the Minotaur. Scholars believe that ‘labyrinth? means the place 
of the Labrus, the double axe, used as a cult symbol, and that Ariadne 
was originally a goddess. In fact her name means ‘ most pure ’, ‘ most 
holy ’. Among the newly deciphered tablets from the Palace of Minos 
there is one inscribed with only two lines of writing. The first reads: 
‘To all the Gods—a pot of honey ’, the second reads: ‘To the Lady 
of the Labyrinth—a pot of honey ’. “As the meaning of this ambiguous 
succession of. syllables gradually dawned on me, I, must confess a great 
sense of uneasiness came over me. Piltdown has made one a little 
neryous, and matters were not mended by a cynical friend who asked 
me whether I had not found a clue of thread wound round the tablet. 
Still, the circumstances of discoveries at widely different places over a 
period ‘of fifty years by different scholars who were unable to read the 


_ script—all this must overcome the most stubborn caution. This gives me 


courage to mention another echo of legend. In the passage describing 
Achilles’ shield, Homer tells us that Daedalus made a dancing-floor 
for Ariadne. Here again, scholars have suggested that, since Ariadne 1 was 
a goddess, the dancing floor was the place of the ritual dance in her 
honour. Now the Greek word for a place constructed by Daedalus 
would be Daidaleion. Among the tablets. recording offerings we find 
no fewer than three entries Daidaleionde, ‘To the Daidaleion’» 
These tablets are certainly authentic and the decipherment is estab- 
lished beyond all reasonable doubt. As a rsult we can watch to some 
extent the workings of Greek society durin on centuries preceding the 
Trojan war. In my next talk I shall try to sketch the new ‘picture of 
Mycenaean ey as it is now revealed to us. ‘It holds some bei 
< ee Programme — 
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O imprisonment without a fair trial in the ordinary courts 
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birthright. What, then, of a recent decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, The Queen against 
Richards ex parte Fitzpatrick and Browne? Two British subjects had 
been sent to prison for three months on the order of a body which was 
not an ordinary court, a tribunal without a legally qualified judge, which 
had refused to allow one of the men to be represented by counsel. 
Yet, when they sought to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, this court held it to be so plain that it had no power to 
interfere with the sentences passed by the tribunal that it refused leave 


to appeal. - 
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A Case of Intimidation 
The background to the case is in local government affairs at Banks- 
_ town, a municipality of Sydney, Australia. Mr. Morgan, a member of 
the Federal House of Representatives, had publicly demanded an 
enquiry into alleged corruption in Bankstown’s local government. A 
free-lance journalist then wrote a series of articles in a Bankstown news- 
paper in which it was alleged that Mr. Morgan had used his par- 
_ liamentary position to further an immigration racket in which it was 
alleged that he was involved. Mr. Morgan had the matter brought 
before the Committee of Privileges of the House of Representatives. 
The House found that the newspaper proprietor had paid the journalist 
to write the articles. The House also decided that the articles were 
_ intended to intimidate Mr. Morgan in his conduct in the House, and 
__ constituted a deliberate attempt falsely to impute to him corrupt conduct 
as a member of the House with the express purpose of discrediting and 
silencing him in his Bankstown campaign. The House resolved to 
_ commit both the journalist and the newspaper proprietor to prison for 
_ three months; they were then imprisoned on a warrant issued by the 
_ Speaker of the House in pursuance of this resolution. The prisoners at 
E “once challenged the legality of the imprisonment by applying for a 
writ of habeas corpus; this application was heard by the full court of 
_ the High Court of Australia. The High Court, and, on appeal, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, both held that the Speaker’s 
warrant was conclusive of the legality of the imprisonment: they could 
__ inquire no further. The decision would have been the same had the 
_ two men been imprisoned by the House of Commons at Westminster 
for a similar publication in an English newspaper. 
. How, then, does it come about that each House of Parliament enjoys 
' a freedom from interference at the hands of the ordinary courts which is 
not possessed by other institutions and individuals? The answer is 
§ _ parliamentary privilege. These privileges belong to the separate Houses, 
not to parliament as a whole; they are derived, not from statutes passed 
by the Queen, Lords and Commons, but from the law and custom of 
_ parliament. I shall deal mainly with the House of Commons—though 
_ most of what I have to say is equally applicable to the. House of Lords. 


__-fequires a member to pay a fine to it or even prevents him from dealing 
in new cars by putting him on the stop-list, the courts will not interfere 
_ provided that the association has given him a fair hearing in accordance 
" t - with its. rules. 7 ; 
_ “Not a Mere Club’ 
But the House of Commons is not a mere club; it is the most 
ortant organ in the legislative process. As one would expect, then, 
and enjoys privileges far more important than those enjoyed 
trade associations and the like. The House insists that not merely 
it be free to regulate its own proceedings but also that it, and its 
s individually, must enjoy peculiar rights, without which they 


their supremely important functions, and which 
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Parliament and the Courts. 
-sBy HARRY STREET 


of the land: this, we are brought up to believe, is part of our - 
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exceed those possessed by other persons. These privileges are part of the 
law and custom of parliament. To find out what they are one has to 
look at the precedents to be found in parliamentary records. For 
instance, some twenty years ago A. P. Herbert instituted criminal 
proceedings against fifteen M.P.s who were members of the Kitchen 
Committee of the House of Commons, for selling, through the com- 
mittee’s employees, intoxicants at the House of Commons refreshment 
bar without a licence. The court held that-it had no jurisdiction to 
interfere because the House was merely acting within the scope of its 
internal affairs. 

The other privileges which call for comment are those which exempt 
members from the application of the ordinary law of the land, or deprive 
non-members of rights against members which they would otherwise 
possess. Members may speak freely in parliamentary debates without 
being subject to the law of defamation; this is why the victim of a 
member’s attack in parliament is sometimes reported as challenging the 
member to repeat his accusations outside parliament. There is immunity 
not only from an action for damages for libel or slander but also from 
criminal proceedings. Take the case in 1938 of a back-bencher who 
asked a question about the anti-aircraft defence of London; the nature 
of the question suggested to the government of the day that he was in 
possession of secret information. When he refused to disclose the sources 
of his information, the Attorney-General hinted that he might have 
rendered himself guilty of a crime under the Official Secrets Acts. A 
Select Committee of the House reported unfavourably on the Attorney- 
General’s conduct, and a further Committee of the House advised that 
members are privileged from prosecution for disclosures made in the 
House. 


Expelling a Member 

So naturally the House has the power to punish members who infringe 
its privileges. In 1947, for instance, it expelled a member because, in 
an article, he made unfounded imputations against unnamed members 
of insobriety in the precincts of the House, and corruptly accepted 


- payment for disclosure of information about matters to be proceeded 


with in parliament, obtained from other members under obligation 
of secrecy. But the House goes further, and asserts its right to punish, 
even to imprison, non-members as well. 

How is it that the House has power to punish members of the general 
public? Other associations do not have this power; the British Motor 
Trade Association, for example, cannot imprison a dealer who sells 
tyres below the price prescribed by the association. Parliament was 
originally a court, the High Court of Parliament. The ordinary courts 
have the power to commit to prison for contempt any person who 
obstructs the course of justice. Not infrequently, newspaper proprietors 
and editors, film distributors and cinema proprietors, have been found 
guilty of such contempt. Fines are usually imposed, but in 1949 the 
editor of a national daily newspaper was sent to prison for three months 
because his newspaper published an article that was calculated to 
prejudice a man in his defence to a charge of murder. So also the 
power of the House of Commons and the House of Lords to commit 
to prison those who are in breach of its privileges springs from the 
notion that parliament is a court—the analogy to the powers of other 
courts is retained. For instance, in the 1947 case arising out of the 
article which I have mentioned, the editor of the periodical was sum- 


' moned to the Bar of the House and reprimanded. 


Another case deserves mention here. In 1880 a man by the name of 
Grissell made an offer to a firm who were opposing a private Bill that 
he would control the decision of the Committee of the House on the 
Bill for £2,000; his solicitor assisted him in making the offer. Neither 
Grissell nor his solicitor was a member of parliament but the House of 
Commons committed both of them to prison. Although a committal 
operates only for the duration of the current parliamentary session, 
there is nothing to prevent the House from re-committing for the same 
offence at the beginning of the next session. This is what the House did 

(continued on page 896) 
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Report of Royal Commission on Civil 
_. Service recommends increases in pay, 
abolition of regular overtime, and shorter 
annual leave 
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_ Commons discuss bill to reduce housing 
a subsidies 
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Friday, November 18 


British security forces in Cyprus drive off 
- raids by armed terrorists 


Government representatives in Malaya meet 
. Communist leaders to arrange talks on 
proposed amnesty 


/ Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
_ arrive in India to begin their state tour 


Calder Hall, Cumberland, Br 
representatives of the world’ 
n ge he ani 


A renewed wave te disorders Broke/ out in Cyprus last weekend 
with many clashes between terrorists and the security - forces. 
This photograph shews the post office building in Nicosia after 
it had been wrecked by a time-bomb last" Saturday 
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United States Government announces deci- 
__ * sion to establish ‘ military and political 
liaison’ with the Baghdad Pact Council 


More bomb outrages take place in Cyprus. 
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4 The ‘Manchester newspaper The Daily 
- . Dispatch is published as an independent 
__ organ for the last time 
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ss Sunday, November 20 


Ten people are killed and over 100 injured 
in a train accident near Didcot 


Mr. Macmillan who is in Baghdad for the 
meeting of the Pact Council is received 
by King Feisal 


(100 terrorists attack a village in Malaya 
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Monday, Noveitber 21 
Inaugural meeting of permanent Council 


of Baghdad Pact opens under chairman- 
- ship of Prime Minister of Iraq 


New revolt breaks out in Brazil a 


Railwaymen’ s unions put forward demand 
for more weet increases 
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| Tuesday, November 22 


_ More anti-British riots take place in the — 
<i capital of Cyprus 


Prime Minister answers questions in 
-Commons about supply of arms to 
‘Middle East 
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Marshal ‘Bulganin, the Soviet Prime Meine (eft), and Mr. Khrushchev, Secretary. of 

the Communist Party, who are making an eighteen-day state tour of India, being welcomed 

~ by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime ‘Minister, on their arrival in Delhi on November 18. 

After two days of Sehureme: the Russian leaders addressed both Houses of the Indian . 
Parliament: on November 21 


lovember 16 On the left are cooling towers, 
Of the two reactors. 
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An aerial view of the Victoria Falls 
in Central Africa which were dis- 
covered by David Livingstone 
100 years ago Thre 


n 1 November 20. It is 
an 6,000 


New arrivals at the London Zoo: 
two pottos (West African lemurs) 


on end only when the House was dissolved. 
_ attendance of witnesses, and, in case of disobedience, to arrest them 
in order to bring them to the House for the purpose of examination. 
* According to Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice, the authoritative 
~ work on. parliamentary procedure, ‘ where a witness prevaricates, gives 
_ false evidence or refuses to answer, the House proceeds at once, without 
. hearing the offender, unless by way of apology or to manifest his con-_ 
_trition, to punish him for his contempt ’. And the House of Commons 
_ has frequently in the past sent witnesses to prison for such contempts — 

ge) to its committees. . 


a 


~~ . » 


‘The House Hyjstetniines Its Own Procedure’ 

_ That quotation from Erskine May draws attention to another feature 
oor these powers of the House over citizens. The right of a man to be 
heard and to be legally represented is fundamental in criminal proceed- 

ings before the ordinary courts. Yet the House determines its own — 
procedures in these cases. And although it will normally allow the 
citizen to speak in his own defence it will not allow him to be assisted 
by a lawyer. Thus, in the) Australian case, one of the prisoners requested 
the aid of counsel but his request was refused. 
These privileges obviously affect citizens so closely that it is of the 
first importance to know what is the attitude of the judges towards them. 
_ The case of Stockdale against Hansard in 1839 is the most important 
one. Messrs. Hansard, the printers for the House of Commons, had 
_ published, by order of the House, the reports of the inspectors of prisons. 
_. These reports were sold to members of the public. Stockdale, conceiving 
himself libelled by those reports, sued Messrs. Hansard in the Court | 
of Queen’s Bench. Stockdale won, the court holding that it was no_ 
defence that Hansard had acted on the orders of the House. The court 
_ recognised that the House had certain privileges, but it insisted on 
its right to decide whether a particular claim of privilege fell within the 

_ jurisdiction of the House; the court ignored the fact that before the 
trial the House had passed a resolution that it had exclusive jurisdiction 
to determine the existence and extent of its privileges. The House 
resolved that the damages awarded. in this action should be paid; but 
_ that any further action against Messrs. Hansard would be a contempt 
Za the House. 

After the damages had been paid Stockdale began another action 
i against Messrs. Hansard for another publication of the same report. 
q ‘Messrs. Hansard did not,defend the action, and judgement for £600 

“went against them by default. The sheriffs of Middlesex levied execution - 

_ for this sum; they were required by the House of Commons to restore 

‘the money to Messrs. Hansard; when they refused they were then 
- committed into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. The sheriffs then 
a. 5 sought their release by obtaining a writ of habeas corpus. The Speaker’s 
ft warrant of committal stated that they had been committed to custody 

because they had been guilty of a contempt and breach of privilege, | 

’ ~ but it did not set out the facts which constituted the alleged contempt. 

By. The court held that it could not inquire into the matter and was not 
r: - entitled to discharge the sheriffs. There are judicial dicta to the effect 

_ that, had the facts been stated in the warrant, the court might then 
s Bek ove determined whether those facts were capable of constituting a 
2 contempt. The particular deadlock was resolved by the passing of the 
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Parliamentary Papers Act, 1840, which provided that actions in respect 
___ of such papers should be stayed on the production of a certificate that 
.. the paper was printed by order of either House. 
. There is here, then, a conflict between the courts and des House 
of Commons. The House of Commons claims to be the absolute and 
exclusive judge of its own privileges; the courts regard these privileges 
as part of the ordinary law of the land, and therefore deny to the 
_ House the right to determine the limits of its privileges; at the same 
* time they allow it exclusive jurisdiction within those limits. Nothing 
ee has happened since 1839 to resolve this hres and the constitution 

provides no means of resolving it. 


Are we to expect, then, that events as serious as those of Stockdale 


‘ against Hansard might recur? Certainly the number of cases in 

: courts involving parliament is on the increase. The current sensitiveness 
wat, members of parliament concerning their privileges, the readiness of 

the press to give publicity to allegations of any abuse of a citizen’s 
ey eee the: greatly improved facilities for legal aid, all make future 


in re case ‘of Grissell; his second period of imprisonment came to an. = 


_ The House has a power to institute inquiries and to’ order the 


‘comes before them, tl t! vaday 
that open conflict “seems 18 ail kede it 
still embarrass the courts as. well as his p 


to occur in the near firma can “the continuance of the 
privileges which I have described be justified? It is 
importance that a legislative organ should function a 
possible; the immunity of members from civil and criminal pro 
for anything said in the course of parliamentary business seems th 
fore to be necessary. Obviously the House must have the right to 
exercise disciplinary powers over its members. It should also be allowed 
to regulate its own proceedings, though some may question whether the 
House claims wider powers under: this head than are strictly necessary. 
But the really controversial point is surely the ‘powers of the House 3 
to punish non-members. Is this power to punish citizens an anachron- 
ism? Does the judiciary stand so high in public esteem that it is thought ~ 
improper for any other body to exercise virtually uncontrolled powers — gs 
of imprisonment? Does the public have confidence in the ability of oe 
parliament to give a citizen a ie. trial free from evi slightest taint of 
_ party-political motives? 

It is instructive at this point to look at the situation in “the: United 
States, Investigating committees of Congress examine far more witnesses _ 
than the House of Commons does. Frequently, witnesses before the . 
‘House Committee on Un-American Activities have refused to answer 3 
allegedly incriminating questions. What happens then? United States” 9 
legislation provides an alternative: it is a misdemeanour to refuse to © se 
appear or to answer pertinent questions, punishable either by'a fine» 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year. Any such refusal on the” < c 
part of a witness is reported to the appropriate United States attorney Sore 
who brings the matter before the ordinary criminal courts. The courts __ 
have power to investigate the relevance of the question asked and to 
challenge the power of the committee to carry on the inquiry « concerned. 

What is more, American courts have been able to extend to witnesses, oe. 
before congressional committees that privilege to refuse to answer in- 
criminating questions which witnesses enjoy before ordinary courts. Look 
again now at the English position. If a witness before a House of Com-" 
mons committee were thought to be in contempt of the House, the 
House would punish him. Suppose that the alleged contempt were a 
refusal to answer an incriminating question; it seems that the English ~ m5 
courts would be powerless to prevent the House from OM perenin him. =f 


for fis refusal to answer such a question. aa eae “ie 
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tea Safeguards for the Citizen BO yes * ee 

It is questionable, therefore, whether the citizen who is pecan of © 
contempt of parliament has satisfactory legal safeguards, Parliament's — 
procedures do not afford him that opportunity to present his case » which ~ 
he would have in an ordinary criminal trial. And the courts, which heey 
is entitled to regard as the guardians of his rights, are in this instance) 
unable to protect him. He must rely on the good - sense of members. 
of parliament and the force of public opinion. But it may well be that, — ee 
if many more Commonwealth citizens are to be imprisoned on the order es 
_ of their legislatures, pressure for a reform of the law may be exerted. 
In Australia prominent public figures have already expressed strong s 
disapproval of the exercise of these powers by parliament in the recent — 
Bankstown case. It would not be altogether surprising if Australia were 


z 
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- to take steps to transfer these powers to the courts. That would afford — 


_a convenient opportunity to review the matter in England also. Eng 
‘men whose personal freedom is threatened (even by parliament) ought 
not lightly to be deprived of a trial by one of Bee Seerggs ss: ee 
sitting, with a jury. —Third Presa rie 


Television and Tele-clubs in Rasa Er incrincsenieten an hetetouae in” ‘foe, 

France by Roger Louis and Joseph Rovan is one of the reports and * 

on mass communication published by Unesco (July 1955, No. "ead : 

is obtainable from By. Stationery os ~ aed 2s, Pe eS 

Edited by reaudte Baily oui 
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_ Sir, —Mr. Dallas may care to be reminded of 
wh at Adlai Stephenson said in 1953 about what 
the impressive demonstration of good 


Ormosa : _ 
i A reformation is taking place aided by U.S. 

dollars disbursed under. the scrutiny of 2,000 
_ Americans. . . . There are many difficulties . 
-and there are less obvious but more alarming 
- problems . . government, one man 
tule in place of a rule of law,- palace intrigues, 
secret police, constant political indoctrination in 
the army and what some Chinese call ‘ Russian 
methods ” ‘to insure absolute loyalty to the regime. 
(Look: May 19, 1953) 
In 1949 the Kuomintang government of 
Chin disintegrated, General Chiang Kai-shek 
and his associates fied to Formosa, and a new 
overnment was established in Peking which 
ectively controlled the whole of mainland 
hina. Can Mr. Dallas say under what provi- 
ion of the Charter it was decided that China’s 
permanent seat on the Security Council should 
tinue to be occupied by the refugee clique 
on Formosa? What makes this decision so 
markable is that on January 5, 1950, Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson issued public decla- 
tions to the effect that America’ would. no 
onger intervene in the Chinese civil war either 
on Formosa or on the mainland: this, they said, 
was in accordance with the policy of the allies 
who all agreed that, by the terms of surrender 
imposed on Japan, Formosa had become once 
more a province of China. Three months later 
this policy was abandoned in deference to the 
jews of Mr. McCarthy, General MacArthur, 
and the China lobby who insisted that both 
Formosa and Korea should be included in 


followed in due course the war in Korea (June 
25, 1950) and the resolution branding China an 
pressor (February 1,1951). |. 

The only way to restore peace in the Far East 
is to revert to the Truman policy of January, 
1950, but if the United Nations feels constrained 
(0 follow the policy of Mr. McCarthy and the 
China lobby this will inevitably lead to another 
war like the Korean war— ‘bitter, merciless, 
unforgiving, hideous war’. We owe a debt of 
ratitude to Mr. Judd (THe LISTENER, 
Meesiber 10) for having had the courage to 
ce up to the truth.—Yours, etc., 

~ London, S.W.5 J. T. Pratt 
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A Powerful Challenge to Democracy 
> Sir,—Sir Stephen King-Hall (THe Lis- 
: rR, November 17) is quite right in warning 
against all acquiescence, double-talk, and 
ons when dealing with-the Russians. As 
unification of Germany, however, we must 
in mind sine ira et studio that the Germans 


ion they find themselves in now. 
decent Germans have warned them in 
ast Hitler and National Socialism. The 


7e become famous in German history. 
whrer ’, although this Fihrer had 


Saanspivtakshle words (sce M in 
w= the ancient © : * 


ministration that the Chinese were making on 


America’s line of bases in the Pacific. There - 


only themselves to blame for the hopeless 


millions shout * Heil Hitler!’ and ‘ We. 


fought National Socialism from the first on 
said in his last warning in 1937: 


Woe to the nation which should plunge the 
world into a war equally hateful to God and 
men! That nation will be ruined. It will be 
smashed so as never to rise again. 


The Bishop of Munster, Count von Galen, 
said from the pulpit on August 3, 1941, quoting 
the words of Christ: 


The days shall come upon thee when thine 
enemies shall lay thee evén with the ground, 
and thy children within thee, and they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another, because 
thou Knewest not the time of thy visitation. It 
is high time that we understand what can brirg 
us peace, what alone can save us from God’s 
judgement, namely that we obey God’s com- 
~mandments and take seriously the word: Rather 
to die than to sin. 


Nobody can deny that this prophecy was fulfilled 
to the letter. 

To return to the political level, the Russians, 
as we know them, will never give up their hold 
on the eastern zone of Germany, let alone 
return East Prussia to the Germans. The sooner 
we (and the Germans themselves) realise this, 
the better shall we conform with the guide to 
conduct the late Lord Keynes gave Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, namely to assert truth and unveil 
illusion. The Russians know perfectly well 
that the Western Powers will never start a third 
world war for the sake of German unification, 
and mere words of censure or disgust with their 
behaviour will not impress them. To be quite 
frank, Germany’s situation is hopeless. Nobody 
can help them. We cannot even be sure whether 
the Russians would be willing to free the eastern 
zone of Germany, if the Western Powers were 
willing to reconsider some sort of German 
neutralisation, and the Germans were prepared 
to give up their claims to East Prussia and all 
German territory beyond the Oder-Niesse line. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 J. LESSER 


The Eleven-plus Examination 

Sir,—Professor Vernon in his letter seems to 
agree with me that the emotional and educa- 
tional results of ‘selection at -eleven-plus’ are 
unfortunate and to that extent I welcome it. 

But he is surely unjust in his suggestion that 
I had not made certain of my facts. Indeed I 
must retort that he cannot have read what I 
said. For example, I did not say that authori- 
ties made no age allowance but, on the contrary, 
said that most, and probably all, did so. Nor 
did I say, as Professor Vernon suggests, that 
these age allowances are haphazard or unfair. 
What I did venture to doubt was that they 
achieved their object, which would in effect 
mean that equal numbers could succeed in each 
of the monthly age groups between eleven and 
twelve; and I suggested that it would be in the 
public interest to publish the ages and results 


_of all the children examined (or tested other- 


wise). 

I wonder if Professor Vernon is himself as 
sure of his facts as his letter suggests, If so 
perhaps he will publish the figures, for this is 
a matter where figures (not difficult for an 
eeponty to 25 eee! speak for themselves. 
Yours, etc., 

GRAHAM SAVAGE 


the eleven-plus 
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| Letters to the Editor 
_ The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
The Glinese Government and the U.N. 


Sir—Mr. H. E. Green attributes the intro- 
duction of the tripartite system of secondary 
education in England and Wales to psycho- 
logists interested in the nature and assessment of 


human abilities. In fact the system derived from. 


the 1943 Report of the Norwood Committee, 
which consisted of dons, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. No professional psychologist was a 
member of the committee,-and the only connec- 
tion between psychologists and the introduction 
of the tripartite system was that they vigorously 
attacked the grounds on which it was recom- 
mended by Sir Cyril Norwood and his col- 
leagues. ; 

The Norwood Committee said that the three 
types of secondary school are necessary because 
there are three qualitatively distinct types of 
mind, which the committee defined and labelled 
“the grammar-school type’, ‘the technical- 
schoo] type’, and ‘the modern-school type’. 
Sir Cyril Burt and Professor F. J. Schonell are 
only two of the psychologists who have exposed 
the fallacies underlying this strange incursion 
into typology. When the Report of the com- 
mittee was published, Sir Cyril Burt showed 
that its tripartite division “of minds was ‘in 
conflict with the known facts of psychology’. 
Professor Schonell described it as ‘ perhaps the 
most outstanding example’ of the fact that in 
British education ‘too often and too strongly 
does mere opinion hold the field instead of 
information gathered from observation and 
experiment ’.—Yours, etc., 


University of Aberdeen REx KNIGHT 


Sir,—Professor Vernon kindly concedes that 
the former director of the largest educational 
authority in the country has a right to views on 
examination; but raps Sir 
Graham Savage over the knuckles for failure to 
make sure of his facts. There is something a 
little ironical about this. Surely it is the psycho- 
logists who should be taking the rap, for funda- 
mental confusion about their facts? In any 
case, a littke more humility might not be out of 
place. 

The question of age allowances is a good 
working example of the kind of thing educa- 
tionists and parents have had to put up with. 
One authority blandly informs parents, in a 
special booklet - describing the complicated 
machinery of selection, that an allowance is 
made according to age which ‘is delicately 
adjusted and allows something for every month 
of age difference’; adding, for further reassu- 
rance, that this allowance ‘has been statistically 
tested . . . over a period of many years’ and 
has ‘now been proved to compensate exactly for 
the different ages at the time of the examina- 
tion’. What does this mean? Children do not 
develop intellectually just because they grow 
older every day, but because they have the neces- 
sary stimulus and opportunities. If allowance 
is made for age in the eleven-plus examination, 
then allowance should also be made for income, 
health, family numbers, housing space, recrea- 
tional facilities, sex, access to libraries, rural or 
urban surroundings, and all the other far more 
relevant influences. 

But, of course, this is impossible within the 
limited framework of the standardised verbal 
‘intelligence’ test which psychologists have 
foisted upon the schools. And so an attempt is 
made to divert our attention from the real issues 
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_ Sir, any. the mother of four children and the 
wife of a grammar-school master, I would like 
endorse the_ Points made by Sir Graham 
vage in his talk ‘ The Case against the Eleven- 


10) with the exception of one statement. He 
ays that owing to the difference in maturity of 
elve, he would advise parents to have their 
hildren in the months September-December 
ther than in June-August. From our personal 
experience and also from observation over many 


when they take the examination are far too 
heavily penalised for age (of course this is 
trongly denied by the Education Authority). 
- Our first three children all passed to the 
school (all born after Christmas) while 
the youngest who is equally able and suited for 
mma school education, failed to gain a place 
his birthday is in November). We were able to 
et him do the same tests as were given to 
ecessful pupils at the grammar school, to 
assess his ability and we found that he was 
thirtieth out of 140 pupils. 

‘The majority of children reaching grammar 
school here are the very young ones who do not 
always fulfil their early promise. Unless an older 
ch ild is really brilliant he has no hope of 
a grammar school place.. There is a 
perate need for more grammar schools as so 
many deserving children are denied a place 
through lack of accommodation and far too 
many of the few available places are wrongly 
allocated as Sir Graham Savage points out. 

' Yours, etc., ’ 
i" _ Sheffield > MarGareT BARKER | 
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Reith Lectures. 
- Sir,—One of the more embarrassing aspects 
of Dr. Pevsner’s Reith Lectures is undoubtedly 


understanding and erroneous judgements upon 
the art of the twentieth century are no less 
arked on the few occasions when it is in 
lestion, In the lecture printed in THE Lis- 
PENER of November 17, these two shortcomings 
have blended to produce the statement that Dr. 
Pevsner considers Henry Moore to be ‘the 
greatest sculptor now alive’. At this point—and 
specially in connection with ‘the Englishness’ 
art which Dr. Pevsner is at such pains to try 
-define—it seems to me appropriate to quote 
the verdict of that perceptive critic Mr. John 
Berge! ; who has recently pointed out that 
oore’s vision is ‘ essentially retrogressive’ and 
efore not _contemporary or incapable of 
Risers’ s ape ‘sensuous craftsmanship has led 
to seek perfection and in a. sense he has 


ved it in the peace which precedes all under- 


5 as Mr. Berger rightly insists, is ‘a 
able but negative ’ achievement, 
is of course no accounting for personal 
at Dr. Pevsner’s claim has all the less 
high praise when one remembers that 
_ twentieth-century sculptors, with 
vision, Laurens, Lehmbruck, Maillol, 
isse, are all dead. But Picasso is still 
3 cannot think that if Dr. Pevsner— 
himself on a forward-looking and 
oint of view—had allowed him- 


: Page Henry Moore — 
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umbo about cite calcu-— 
ee for chronological age. 


Joan Simon. — 


s Examination” (THE LISTENER, November 


child of just over eleven, and one of nearly 


rs, we consider that children who are old. 


is patronage of things English. But his mis- - 


to think about the problems of 
he would not have modified 


can OR the finest sculptural achievements 
of Epstein. But xenophobia is a disturbing 
feature of the modern English mentality, and 
it is fast becoming axiomatic, especially among 
adopted nationals, that all things English are 
best. Until now, the rest of the world has shown 
no inclination to accept this view. 


Yours, etc., 
- Argilliers DouGLas ‘COOPER 


Sir—I do not understand Dr. Pevsner’s 
present opinion on the buildings which I 
adduced, and which seem to me to make against 
the drift of his third Reith Lecture. 

I notice that he still ignores Wadham Chapel: 
As for St. Eustache-and St. Etienne-du-Mont, 
he can adduce them, if he pleases, as further 
instances of the French Conservatism which, as 
I argued, he had ignored in his lecture. If the 
French, about A.D. 1600, believed in Gothic for 
churches, Classic for other buildings, they were 
‘pioneers ’ of a strangely mid-nineteenth-century 
brand of architectural revivalism. But I thought 
it unfair to cite these churches, begun, as they 
were. in late Gothic times, so long before 
Orleans. 

Dr. Pevsner cannot seriously suggest that 


.« Orleans and San Petronio were influenced by 


the example of Beverley or even of Westminster. 
‘So they remain striking un-English examples of 
the ‘detachment’ and ‘conservatism’ that he 
had supposed peculiarly English. 

There are various oversights in these Reith 
Lectures. For instance, the flattened roofs of 
Perpendicular churches, pace Dr. Pevsner, could 
be due less to the English artistic temper than 
to English lead; while Flaxman’s attenuated 
‘English’ style is perhaps Flaxman’s response 
to the attenuated Neo-Attic art fashionable in 
the Europe of the later eighteenth century. 
Oversights are terribly easy for an art-Historian, 


al when he pleads for ‘ English’ characteristics too 


often non-existent.—Yours, etc., 
Cambridge HucH PLOMMER 


Ethies and Politics—I 

Sir,—I do not think that the position attacked 
by Professor Wisdom (THE LISTENER, Novem- 
ber 17) is quite that which I wished to defend. 
I argued not that the moral principle ‘ one ought 
to do whatever oné is ordered to do’ could be 
-held only by one who was mistaken about the 
nature of moral judgement. I sought only to 
show that the judgement ‘I ought to do what 
I am ordered to do by X’ is never self-evidently 
true, whoever X is. Kant thought it worth while 
to show this in the case where X is God; and I 
think it worth while to generalise his argument 
to apply to human rulers as well. 

I think this for two reasons. The first is that 
some philosophers (whom I quoted) seem to 
have held that it is self-evidently true in the 
‘case of some rulers; the second is that, if my 
experience is any guide, the notion that it is 


very mear to achieving it; but he has- self-evidently true has lain at the back of many 


current perplexities about “a soldier’s duty’. 
This notion arises, not from a mistaken moral 
_ judgement, but from a confusion between the 
' propositions ‘ This is. my duty’ and -‘ This is 
what I am commanded to do’. Nobody, per- 
haps, makes this confusion when the question is 
explicitly put. But it seldom is explicitly put; 
and who can more appropriately make it explicit 
_ than the moral philosopher?—Yours etc., 
Oxford | R. M. Hare 


The Character of Belief 

Sir,—Mr. R. Gregor Smith’s talk, ‘The 
Character of Belief? (THE LisTENER, November 
10), is an excellent exposition of ‘Bultmann’s 
a Mr. Smith says: ‘ We can know what 


God is only (the italics are mine) through his- 
tory .. .\ If that is true, we may find that we 
have no use for the book of Genesis. In this book 
history is far away, Birth, marriage, death, pri-_ 
vate life in all its depth is the whole content of 
patriarchal life. A quarrel between herdsmen may 
arise; there is, however, no war, that element 
which makes history tragic history. The life 
of the patriarchs must be expounded, not as an 
idyll but as showing the eternal condition of 
man who arrives at his faith in God and holds 
fast to it and does so outside the tragic ‘field 
of history. Those who accept the exegesis of 
the book of Genesis in this way were greatly 
relieved when Old Testament scholarship ex- 
plained Chapter XIV (Abraham and the four 
kings): all this chapter relates, is a kind of 
“Red Cross’ action behind the lines of a war 
in which Abraham was not involved as a com- 
batant. 

Bultmann’s ‘ demythologising’* effort is im- 
portant. That which happens to a coin used 
for too long will happen to any symbol; the 
image on the coin will become effaced and 
meaningless. Bultmann says that the ‘ three- 
storey myth’ of the New Testament (heaven, 
earth, hell) has to be demythologised. I would 
like to add examples from the Old Testament: 
Messiah, Zion, Law, election, etc.; they,. too, 
have to be demythologised. I welcome Bult- 
mann’s method. But a method is what it is. 
Methods may change, the message cannot. The 
‘three-storey myth’ is in Dante’s Divina 
Comedia, in Goethe’s Faust, and in James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht and 
Joyce’s underworld is a hell still to be conquered 
either, by Christian redemption or by Freud. 
The division spiritual-secular gives reality its 
three-storeyed fabric: Gretchen as Madonna, 
Gretchen in the tragic circumstances of her 
history as a loving woman, and Gretchen as a 
sexual animal, the last so dreadful to Goethe 
that he did not dare to implement his original 
plan to show Gretchen among the witches. But 
Joyce {id what Goethe ‘eventually hesitated to 
do. Joyce has the whole inferno of the under- 
world of a three-storeyed cosmos. 

The understanding of reality as split into- 
things spiritual and things secular implies this 
three-storeyed fabric of the world, On the other 
hand, with the distinction holy-profane, reality 
remains undivided yet capable of sanctification. 

Yours, €te., 

Edgware IGNAz MAYBAUM 
Elizabethan Comedy 

Sir,—Your reviewer appears to blame Miss 
M. C. Bradbrook (THE LISTENER, November 10) 
for saying that Shakespeare was the only drama- 
tist who wrote for the Elizabethan theatre both 
before and after 1594. I have long been accus- 
tomed to say this in lectures, having read it in 
textbooks. Why is it wrong?—Yours, etc., 

Sheffield W. EMPSON 


[Our reviewer writes: We know the titles of about 
thirty mew plays accepted by Henslowe between 
June 1594 and December 1595; Harbage names a 
few more which were probably also new at this 
time. Apart from Shakespeare’s, almost all these 
plays are anonymous (some three dozen, all told); 
almost all are lost, which makes ascripticn at best 
difficult, in most cases impossible. Are we to sup- 
pose that all these anonymous plays, and all the 
others whose very titles have perished for want of a 
Henslowe in Shakespeare’s company, were written 
by up- -and-coming playwrights of the new genera- 
tion; that none were the work of older men who 
were writing before 1594? There are big gaps in 
our knowledge of even the better known Elizabethan 
playwrights. When, for example, did Chapman begin 
writing for the theatre, or Chettle, or Munday, or 
Samuel Rowley? Where so much is unknown or in 
doubt, Miss Bradbrook’s statement in her book, and 
Professor Empson’s in his lectures, would be the 
safer for at least some qualification. ] 
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. P. KER was one of those pioneer scholars and critics of 
C Baglah literature whose teaching and writing helped to 
‘make English studies academically respectable, helped to 
define their scope and to give them both the interest and 
he dignity of serious humane studies. The historical study of English 
literature is not a new subject; it began in the seventeenth century, took 
great strides in the eighteenth, and flourished in the nineteenth. But 
he systematic study of English or indeed of any modern literature as 
a central ‘liberal arts’ subject, comparable to the study of the Latin 
ind Greek classics, is on the whole a modern phenomenon, dating 
rom the end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
Besides Ker, there were men like George Saintsbury, A. C. Bradley, 
Dliver Elton at Liverpool, Walter Raleigh at Oxford, H. M. Chadwick 
ad Arthur Quiller-Couch, who between them founded the English 
chool at Cambridge, and my own teacher, H. J. C. Grierson; each, 
a his own way, contributed to this movement. Gradually the scope 
and saat of English. literature as a central university subject became 
enne 


sriticism as a Separate. Discipline 

_ For many, though not all, of these pioneers, literature was bound up 

vith the history of ideas; if was seen as the index of a civilisation, and its 
tudy a means of understanding the development of the European mind. 
| Poday, there has been a revulsion against literary history in favour 
of the meticulous analysis of the individual work of literary art, and 
is has led to the cultivation of criticism as a separate discipline and 
insistence that literature is not intellectual history, that it is ‘ itself 
nd not another thing ’. And the brightest of our students of literature 
tend to be ignorant of the work of the men who won recognition for 
subject. Grierson’s books remain deservedly popular, but largely 
ecause his work on Donne and the metaphysical poets provided him 
vith a passport to modern favour. Ker, who has no such claim on 
nodern attention, has been neglected, I think unfairly and ignorantly. 
hope that the recent republication of his book The Dark Ages (first 
ul once in 1904 by Blackwood and now reissued by Nelson*) and the 
y book of selections from his unpublished lectures and manuscripts 
ust brought out by the Clarendon Press,} will help to bring Ker back 
to favour again. For he was a great man, and he could write about 
iterature with a luminous and comprehensive understanding of the 
whole European literary scene, from classical times to his own day. 
et me try to explain and illustrate his greatness. 

, I can best begin by recalling my own first acquaintance 
Ker’s work. It was in 1930, when I was about to enter on the 
y of English at Edinburgh University. I had been given a prelimin- 
y reading list to go through in the summer vacation before starting 
} first academic year; it included Ker’s little book on medieval 
nglish literature in the Home University Library series. I was im- 
lensely impressed, as I still am when I look at the book again, with 
le apparently effortless clarity with which Ker described the medieval 
rary scene. I did not realise then, what I learned later, that this 
esented the distillation of a formidable scholarship. 
pee had the gift of never losing the shape of the wood while 
ite meplanng individual trees. While remembering with uncanny 
y all the multifarious details of a vast body of literature, he 
| fend back and survey it as a whole, and the next moment plunge 
it to draw out a quotation, a single example, a poem, a phrase, an 
fe, which was exactly what was needed to illustrate and to fix 
| the reader’s mind some general point that he was making. More 
m that, he would, with apparent carelessness, “add in an aside 
brief comparison or contrast with something of a quite different 


ibility. But most of all this little book made me see the pattern of 
ags; it put the classical world, the pagan Teutonic world, and the 
y | world in perspective, showed their interrelations, 
nic: Nageishe i developed, survived, altered, or combined. 
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ich would have the effect of suddenly illuminating the history © 


od at each other and moved into each other, how themes, » 
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Scholarship ne Literature 


DAVID DAICHES on W. P. Ker 


The account of ioc Saath literature it some thirty pages is still by 
far the best account I know for any novice who wants to get the feel 
and taste of this literature and of the civilisation which produced it, 
and the chapter on the Middle English romances shows in the liveliest 
manner what they were and what kind of imagination lay behind them. 


_I remember I read through the book at a sitting—it is quite short—and 


emerged with the feeling that I had lived with this literature for a long 
time and really had some sense of what it was all about; at the same 
time, I felt that I wanted to read it for myself, and at once. Can 
anything more be required of an elementary textbook of literary 
history ? 

This little book of Ker’s sent me to two earlier and longer books of 
his—Epic and Romance and The Dark Ages. These more elaborate and 
more obviously scholarly works produced the same effect of order and 
clarity as the other; Ker’s power of handling his material, his ability 
to dart into some jungle of mixed writings and emerge with just the 
illustration he required to make the pattern clear, all this was even 
better demonstrated in his more elaborate works. Epic and Romance 
elaborates and demonstrates the distinction between these two types of 
literature with abundant illustration: it is historical, explanatory, and 
descriptive, and serves to increase both knowledge and understanding. 
The Dark Ages is a masterly guide to the literature of a period which 
it is extremely difficult to see and present clearly. Ker was here looking 
at the whole of Europe between; roughly, A.D. 400 and 1100 (incidentally 
it is not from the fifth century to the Renaissance as the description on 
the jacket of the new edition erroneously says). He first gives a picture 
of the elements common to the different countries and languages 
throughout the period, moving freely from one literature to another as 
he discusses and illustrates what is new, what is old, and what is the 
old modified. A remark such.as this is typical: 

The new sources of terror and wonder revealed in the Celtic and 
German legends are not their exclusive property. Ulysses had sailed to 
the West before Maelduin or St. Brandan. Those who would give the 
Celtic genius an especial right to this kind of adventure seem to be 
unjust to the genius of Babylon, which knew of a hero voyaging to 
find his friend among the dead and to hear his story. Before the 
Hellride of Brynhild, before the Death of Balder, before the chant of 
Hervor at her father’s grave, the same motives of awe had been known 
to the Babylonian in the Descent of Ishtar. 


But he goes on to discriminate, to show what is special about the 


Teutonic and the Celtic mythologies. After the introductory section on 


the elements, Ker takes up the Latin authors, properly treating them 
in a European rather than a national perspective; then the literature of 
the Teutonic languages; then the Irish and Welsh. 


No Language Barrier 

Of course, Ker had the languages. In showing the early medieval 

mind playing with the orts and fragments of classical civilisation; in 
probing the sources of the early medieval imagination; in documenting 
the attitude of Christian ecclesiastics to classical learning; in explaining 
the significance of Boethius, or the modernity of Bede, or the interest 
of the History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours, or the range of the 
poems of the so-called Elder Edda—in all this he is never sensible of 
any language barrier. For there was none for him. He quotes or 
translates Greek, Latin, Anglo- Saxon, Old Norse, Old High German, 
Provencal, or Irish with equal facility, even nenchalance. His account 
of the transition from classical. quantitative verse to modern accentual 
verse is a model of exposition, with a vast amount of learning lightly 
carried and numerous illustrations picked out by unerring judgement 
from a wealth of remembered reading. One is struck by Ker’s assurance: 
he is complete master of what he knows. 

Specialised scholarship has gone farther in particular areas than 
Ker was able to go, yet I confess that I obtain from reading Ker a 
sense of enviable learning that I do not find in the work of some of the 
great modern specialists. I mean that when I read Ker I really am 
envious: I wish I knew as much as he did, I envy him his vast 


SP. FP. Ker on, Modern Literature, edited by Terence Spencer and James Sutherland, 35s, 
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- Tinguistic, historical, and eaaey knowledge so ‘lightly bore. He makes 
_ me feel that one really should know all that; that it is important and — 


: - _ worth while. When, on the other hand, ‘I read Dr. X’s thesis on ‘ Some 


Possible Sources of the Old English Life of St. Dominic’ I may be 
impressed by his scholarship but it never occurs to me to wish that 1% 
possessed it. 

Like most people, I suppose, I knew of Ker as a man who took the 
whole of medieval European literature as his province, with perhaps a 
special fondness for the Old Norse contribution. I knew also his useful 
_ edition of Dryden’s essays and 1 was aware that he had written as well 
various essays on poetry. I knew he had not written much—his output 


_ was relatively small for a professor of literature, though larger than is 


generally supposed—but I had not realised that during his years as 


professor at-the University College of South Wales and then at 


University College, London, he had been lecturing regularly on modern ~ 
writers, and that he was as assured and as well informed in discussing 
_Crabbe or aan Austen or Keats as with older subjects. 


A. Peatoste at ‘Work 

__ The new collection of his lectures and addresses, edited by Terence 
‘Spencer and James Sutherland, shows us Ker operating in the class-room. 
as an ordinary English professor, discussing the topics that professors of 


English are required to discuss. Many of the passages printed here are 


short, and none gives us the opportunity of following Ker in building 
up a complete picture of the literature of an age—a practice at which 
he excelled. Here we have to judge him as a literary critic rather than 
as a literary historian who treats literature as a key to the shifting 
modes of human thought and imagination. There is intelligence and 
- judgement as well as knowledge at work here, certainly; Ker never 
shows that common fault of academic criticism, the determination to 
relish everything written in the past merely because it is part of ‘ Eng. 
lit.” He can observe, for example, that ‘ the real defect of Scott lies in 


the frequent sudden shifting from true imagination to mere literary _ 
artifice’; he can distinguish in Keats between a maturing philosophy. - 


~ and a philosophy which is poetically active in the poems. But he is 
at his best when his critical discussion of individual writers leads him 
to make some explanatory or historical or comparative remark, as 


when a passage from Tristram Shandy leads him to illustrate what i 18 3 


meant, in terms of the history of European thought and behaviour, by 
- the Humanities. ~ ‘ 
Sometimes we feel that in surveys of this kind Ker is failing to make 
some necessary distinctions; in his ranging over the whole map of 
‘European literature he sometimes loses sight of the individuality of 
a particular work. Yet he can be very perceptive about individual 
things: he is continually exploding conventional views of writers or. 
periods, drawing attention to points about them _ which the standard 
_ descriptions ignore. He remarks that Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ is ‘a satiric 
‘poem in the old sense’, not merely a pre-Romantic nature poem, and — 
that this has been missed by those who have simply extracted the 


nature passages; he sees similarities between Pope and Wordsworth; ina 


discussion of Landor’s poetry he clears up some confusions in the 
popular use of the terms ‘classical’ and ‘romantic’. He neatly 
punctures the standard academic approach to Gray’s ‘ Odes’ with this 
remark: 


What is most important for the study of Gray’s Pindarics is not 


the study of the form, not the anticipations of Ben Jonson or Cowley 
or Congreve, not the system of verse, the strophe and antistrophe- 
corresponding with each other and the epode with a form of its own, 
but the conduct of the poetic argument along with the poetical music. 


This sounds very modern; but it is only a hint; Ker does not go on 


to analyse the conduct of the poetic argument. As the editors point out 
in their preface, Ker preferred ‘quotation to analysis; a great poem to. 
him is miraculous, and a miracle is to be accepted rather than dissected. 
Yet he could make the most detailed observations about, say, the 
_thythms of Gibbon’s prose or Wordsworth’s imagery. And he occa- 
sionally lets fall a remark which makes it clear that he knew fully as 
well as the brightest practitioner of the ‘ New Criticism’ that literary 
history is not and cannot be a substitute for discriminating appreciation 
of the individual work. ‘The specific quality of all works of art’, he 
wrote in an essay On Progress in Poetry, 
_is that they are detached from the-operation of natural causes, except. 
in so far as moth and rust and other accidents may interfere with the 
material substance of which they are composed. So long as a work of 
art is extant it belongs to no particular time at all. The conditions and. 
- circumstances of its production are historical and belong to a time of — 


- cunning fesrocnn "The me ‘itself, es i 


This might have been. written by Professor Cleanth ooks, Yi tt 
‘temper of mind is very ‘different. Ker did not consider it his functio 


to demonstrate literary | quality by analytic criticism, but to increa: 


understanding by pointing to: ‘relevant facts—about literary histor 


about the nature of literature in general, about this particular auth¢ 
and about other authors who can be compared or contrasted with hin 
about the beliefs and attitudes of an age and. how mney, affect writer 
and so on. : 

Ker was a humanist before he was a critic, ‘curious abut: fiteratii 
because it was man’s projection of himself, the product ‘of huma 
thoughts and dreams and fashions and prejudices, His writing take 
on most speed and force not when he is discussing purely critic: 
questions but when he iis looking through literature at the men an 
the civilisation that created it. I think that it was what literature reveale 
in this way that was for Ker its ultimate justification as a humane study 


And I suspect that most of these pioneers I mentioned earlier took 
similar view. I think their broad and humane learning, in such shar 


contrast to the more specialised work ‘of more recent scholars an 
critics, stemmed from their view of literature as a clue to man, a clu 
to be followed rather than examined in its own right.-This is t 
exaggerate, perhaps. I do not think it is altogether true. of Saintsbur 


_ for example. But it is in large measure true; I believe, of A. C. Bradle 


and of H. J. C. Grierson, among others; and it is true of W. P. Ke 
Humane curiosity about man is what led him to literature and i 
him there. —Third Programme Lee Sa ; 


The ‘New Japan hy 


(continued from page 879) q 


conditioned and guided not by considerations of right or wrong : itled 
exists no equivalent for the word ‘sin’ im the language) but by wha 
is expedient and what is not. Thus the practical Japanese, in an over 
crowded land with a passion for personal cleanliness, differentiate 


sharply between necessary and unnecessary nudity. Mixing the sexe 


in a public bath-house arouses no comment, but a bikini bathing sui 


- worn by a western lady on a beach is often a target for criticism. - 


In short, fundamentally the Japanese in their social lives hav 
changed hardly at all. The same basic characteristics and much th 
same social imperatives still operate as when Lafcadio Hearn was inter 
preting the country to the western world. But the seeds of future chang 
have been planted and the fight between old and new ways of lif 


joined. On one side are ranged the national traditions, represented b 


- the imperial example, the family, and the gods of old "Japan, On- th 
other is the example set by the countless westerners who have lived i 
Japan during the past ten years—an example eagerly adopted by man 
of the younger generation impatient of old restraints and inhibition 

Change, if it comes at all, will not come easily. For in such matter 
the more the Japanese appear to embrace foreign ideas, the more, ofter 
they remain the same under the skin. Thus when, under Occupatio 
_ auspices, Japanese women obtained the vote and some three dozen wer 
elected to the first post-war Diet, not a few of them celebrated th 
‘advent by throwing parties in geisha restaurants, in imitation of th 


‘men who transact-so much political business in such places that th 


phrase ‘ geisha-house politics’ long ago passed into the everyday lan 
guage. And when General MacArthur ‘ liberated ’ the geisha from thei 
contracts with geisha-house proprietors who had trained them, not 
few were so fearful of an unaccustomed freedom that they preferre 
to continue to honour past agreements rather than to have to mak 
business decisions for themselves. Just so, the average geisha still shie 


_away from the idea of marriage as though the good General had neve 


existed. 
So it was in Tokugawa times and so it is, in nine cases out aie ter 
today. For it would take more than eight—or eighty—years of foreig 


occupation to change the habits of centuries: which may be illogic 
~ or reactionary, but is, after all, not so very 


inscrutable. Most peopk 
if born within four small little, tight little islands with old and honour 
able ways of ordering life, with little opportunity to travel and compare 
and an inordinate racial-consciousness and national pride as inhabitant 
of the land of the gods, would ASS i fase: the same way ai or 
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pproach to a charismatic leader of the calibre 


ced in the present century. His influence 
ing and immediately after the first world war 
s fantastic; his oratory could sway any work- 
ing-class crowd, he was almost the premier 
iting agent before the introduction of con- 
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man, a most popular 
frequently a successful candidate for parliament 
and, after the war, the leader of a_ small 
ndependent Parliamentary Group. Had he 
caped prison in 1922—his many bankruptcies 


service 


yes of his mass fol’owing—and been active 
uring the post-1929 slump, the history of this 
ountry might have been very different. Our 
democracy may well have been saved because 
Bottomley was too interested in immediate plea- 
Sure—wine, women, end horses—to concentrate 
mn the quest for the power that was within 
fis reach. If, to use psychiatric terms, he had 
been a trifle less manic and somewhat more 
paranoid, he would have been formidable. 

- Bottomley was also a rogue on the grand 
scale. Mr. Symons documents with considerable 
minuteness the incredible series of swindles— 
e flotation of endless fraudulent companies, 
he organising of fraudulent lotteries, the almost 
unabashed blackmail through his weekly, 
jo hin Bull—by means of which this boy from the 


of Reilly for more than thirty years, getting his 
first £100,000 before he was twenty-six from his 
irst recorded fraudulent company; he must have 
ed at about that rate per annum until his 
SHiviction in 1922. —All this money was gained 
rough fraud, save for his publishing and 
urnalistic activities; he was in and out of 
ie bankruptcy and law-courts, conducting his 
wn defences with skill and effrontery, keeping 
he trust and the affection of his victims through 
‘his exposures. He spent the money as reck- 
y as he made it, keeping a stable of racing 
ses, another ‘ stable’ of cronies, accomplices 
general hangers-on, and a third of pretty 
fillies, usually from the musical comedy 
‘He acted the Lord of the Manor at 
Jpper Dicker, near Eastbourne, lived with the 
Treatest ostentation, but most emphatically never 
the common touch. It was his vulgarity, 
Symons suggests, that accounted for his 
ntastic popularity—he lived the dream life of 
ne British workman, endless money, endless 
ymen, horses, champagne, but with no haughti- 
or la-di-da pretensions. This is certainly 
, but it is not sufficient explanation; Horatio 
miley was by no means the only ostentatious 
rian of the markedly ostentatious and 

Edwardian decade. 
ably the magic can never be recaptured, 
( ma never understood or explained (even 
| all the records it is difficult enough to 
rstand Hitler’s sway in the “twenties, before 


) Sei distaste as ‘a series of 
’s, rather than a person . . . behind 
ersol there was, in any serious 


pratio Bottomley. By Julian Symons. Ie 


Horatio BoTroM ey 1s of considerable interest 
the student of politics, for he is the nearest © 


Hitler or Mussolini that this country has pro-— 


scription, the nearly infallible pacifier of dis- . 
gruntled workers, the sole champion of the 
journalist, 


rmingham orphanage was able to lead the life © 


seriously enough; bar hae will be grateful 
for the industry with which he has detailed this 


' rogue’s progress and the agreeable style in which 


he has summarised the tangle of pecuzations and 
lawsuits. 


Icon and Idea. By Herbert Read. 


Faber. 42s. 


Sir Herbert Read is not an originator of ideas; 
he is more concerned with the mastery of 
existing ideas and their unification. In pursuit 
of the synoptic work he has, for example, fitted 
two systems of psychology on to the body of art. 
In his new book Sir Herbert has brought the 
philosophy of symbolic form into the enormous 
arena of his interests. He apologises for the 
noyelty of his views but in fact they will be 


: d Bate eritsy Berio oheGke fasta in the: familiar to a wider audience than that privileged 


to hear the Charles Eliot Norton lectures for 
1953 which are now printed as Icon and Idea. 
The argument was rehearsed in the Conway 


* Memorial Lecture four years ago, Art and the 


Evolution of Man. Here Sir Herbert quoted 
extensively from Susanne Langer, the impact of 
whose best-selling book, Philosophy in a New 
Key, he has recorded in a generous review. 
There is no_reference to: Mrs. Langer in Icon 
and Idea: instead Sir Herbert has moved 
back, behind Mrs. Langer, to the prime mover 
of the philosophy of symbolic form, Ernst 
Cassirer. For Cassirer symbols mediate between 
man and reality. Art, myth, religion, cognition, 
each embodies ‘an independent: principle’ and 
“none of these forms can simply be reduced to, 
or derived from, the others’. According to this 
view art is a way of symbolising ideas that defy 
verbalisation. Art is presentational symbolism, 
different from the discursive symbolism that is 
speech. 

It has been Sir Herbert’s lifelong effort to 
place art securely at the top of our hierarchy of 
values. Extrapolating Cassirer Sir Herbert 
defines art as ‘the essential instrument in the 
development of human consciousness’, an 
“activity by which man .. . tries to bring the 
visible world into his consciousness’. He would 
give to ‘symbols of art a claim to priority which 
is historical’. Artists conquer new areas of the 
Unknown, turn it into the reality of symbolic 
form, after which it is available to philosophers, 
priests, and manufacturers. Icons precede ideas. 
Sir Herbert surveys the evolution of human 
consciousness with a vigour and tightness of 
argument that, in its marshalling of a panoramic 
scene, reminds one of D. W. Griffith’s majestic 
film ‘ Intolerance’. There is vitalistic Palaeolithic 
cave art, the Neolithic discovery ‘of form itself 
... as a product of constructive effort ’, trans- 
cendental Christian art (icons and domes), the 
objective image of man realised by Greek 
-sculptors, and the. analysis of the phenomenal 
world by the generation of 1430 (Van Eyck, 
Masaccio, Konrad Witz, Fouquet). Leonardo is 
a tragedy for art because he permitted art to 
derive from science. Since the sixteenth- century, 
therefore, the valid art for Sir Herbert is that 
which avoids the conflict of two sorts of sym- 
bols; it is the romantic and expressionistic 
exploration of the personality, from Rembrandt 
‘to Klee, that he esteems. 

‘If the image always precedes the idea in the 
development of human consciousness, as I main- 
tain it does, then not only must we rewrite the 
history of culture but we must also re-examine 
the basis of all our philosophies’. So Sir 
Herbert writes, but when he gets down to cases 


he fails to give a convincing lead in this great 
_ labour of clearance, Most of the art discussed 
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in his chronological survey is interpreted in a 
thoroughly familiar manner. For example, he 
writes of the Sung dynasty: ‘The art did not 
strive to express ideas . . . it was the plastic 
materialisation of a state of intense pantheistic 
awareness”. Nevertheless, he writes about the art 
of this period as everyone else has done: ‘ Sung 
painting, like Sung poetry, is the expression of 
a growing consciousness of the subtlety of | 
mountains and mists, of rivers and trees’, and so 
on. The precedence of art to discursive symbol- 
ism seems not, after all, to affect the message of 
the art we knew under ‘the old terms. One 
expected a brighter light from a new lamp. 

Sir Herbert’s treatment of recent art is disap- 
pointing, in view of his devotion to the cause of 
modern art. He concentrates on post-war non- 
figurative art and constructivism. He writes that 
for Jackson Pollock and Pierre Soulages ‘the 
symbol has become an automatic register of the 
dimensions of the self’. To some of us, however, 
these two artists represent opposed aesthetics. 
Sir Herbert’s desire for unity has allowed him 
to simplify too much. On the other hand he 
forces the evidence for ‘The Constructive 
Image’. He regards certain works of Mondrian, 
Oskar Niemeyer, Hans Arp, and—above all— 
Naum Gabo as peculiarly significant. Since art 
precedes ideas constructivist art must adumbrate 
the future development ‘of a possible new 
world’. Prediction seems to be a premature 
application of the new idea which still needs to 
be tested, as-Sir Herbert himself ‘admits, by 
comparative study of cultures in their formative 
stages. Whether or not Icon and Idea will estab- 
lish a new principle in the arts, it is certainly Sir 
Herbert’s best book since Education through 
Art. 


Ovid Recalled. By L. P. Wilkinson. 

Cambridge. 37s. 6d. 

Ovid is too famous; schoolmasters cannot wait 
to invite their tiniest charges to. translate him. 
This reviewer remembers being introduced, at 
nine-and-a-half, to a version of the Art of Love 
in which the expurgator had failed to remove a 
mystifying description of the Minotaur: 
“when Daedalus imprisoned him whom his 
mother sinfully conceived, the man _ half-bull 
and the bull half-man ’. 

Ovid is fed to children because he is an 
incomparable teller of strange tales, but there 
has been the hope, too, that he may teach them 
the esoteric discipline of composing Latin 
elegiacs for themselves. This occupation has the 
advantage of making them understand the 
mechanics of Latin poetry better; it has the 
disadvantage of recalling a Victorian and 
Edwardian accomplishment (which, rightly or 
wrongly, few wish to emulate) and of leaving 
too little time for other aspects of the classics. 
But in any case there are Latin writers more 
suitable for little boys and girls than the artificial 
and charmingly sophisticated Ovid; and the 
result of imposing Ovid on them often is to 
make them avoid him when they grow up. 

Mr. Patrick Wilkinson’s book ought to lead 
them back to him. It is an excellent book, well 
and sympathetically written and containing all 
that anyone except the closest specialist might 
want. There is a biographical sketch, a. descrip- 
tion of that rather puzzling concept ‘ elegy’ and 
of its metre, and an account of each of Ovid’s 
surviving works—with the greatest emphasis, 
rightly, on the Metamorphoses, non-elegiac and 
defying definition. Finally there is a brief but 
masterly account of the poet’s overwhelmingly 
vast influence on the writers {and painters) of 
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S, ‘in Sariddinie: ‘to juvenile construes, for 
unique modern failure to love Ovid. 


blem which was far less acute when Sellar 
his Roman Poets of the Augustan Age 


ho read Latin, including both specialists and 
non-specialists, but also for ‘ readers who have 
forgotten their Latin or never had any’. And 
e does not, like many ‘popular’ 


plunge into unexplained technicalities and 


: patio, but he offers his own translations, 
pens y in heroic couplets—not arguing the many 
¢ and cons at length, but modestly hoping 
that ‘rhyme and metre of any kind may prove 
more palatable to the non-classical reader than 
Plain prose would be’. His versions compare 
favourably with other modern poetic attempts 
(though he has not, like one recent translator, 
added Picasso’s illustrations). Nevertheless, prose 


‘because his stories are so good; whereas Catullus 
and the Odes of Horace—on the translations of 
which Mr. Wilkinson has elsewhere written 
perceptively—are utterly flat in English prose. 


S 


Group Problems in Crime and Punish. 


ment. By Hermann Mannheim. 
Routledge. 28s. 
n popular piicastolen: criminology may cover 
i diversity of subjects ranging from prison 
memoirs to the description of famous trials. As 
an academic subject, however, its growth in 
England during the last thirty years and its 
present claim to membership of the social 
sciences has been largely due to a small group 
scholars of whom the author of these collected 
‘papers is among the most distinguished. The 
popular conception of the subject in fact does 
5 le justice to the scholarship and breadth of 
earning that lies behind Dr. Mannheim’s work. 
draws on a variety of disciplines, as the 
inologist must inevitably do—law, psychiatry, 
hology and sociology—but. he writes in 
essays primarily as ‘a cross between a 
and a sociological criminologist’, to use 
own. title. 
he book contains material on the criminal 
and that too from the sociological and 
jatric approach. 


een chapters are concerned with this prob- 
m while the remainder covers a range of sub- 
ects including the place of Lombroso in modern 
riminology, American prisons, capital punish- 
; Rent, short-term imprisonment, and mental dis- 


rant book though it must make stiff 
for anyone unacquainted with the back- 
d of the subject. Wherever possible intro- 
y notes on the occasion of each paper are 
ided, but they will only in part solve the 
sr’s difficulties as he moves from one subject 
ader the general title of ‘ group factors’ the 
elaborates the contribution of sociology 
eeeon and treatment of crime. Neither 
‘ law nor penal theory has given 
recognition to the influence of the 

individual who tends in conse- 
abstracted from his environment 


is on trial 
BS clinic or an 


h lecturers, s 
jometimes forget these readers and suddenly 


u ntranslated originals. He quotes long passages 


translations of Ovid can also be successful, - 


Only the last of the five parts 


- ™ part only. 
central theme is the group factor in the 
tion and treatment of crime: seven of the | 


in continental criminal.law. This is an ~ 


from his 2 eee This general 


: patie ot research and jnvesteonton “The tradi- 


: r } te oa ~ 
Mr. Wallanson offers several cogent tions of a retributive theory of punishment 


indeed die hard. 


_ - But setting aside penal theory for the moment, 
oday’s writers on classical literature have a 


how in fact does the group operate? In his 
second chapter Dr. Mannheim discusses the 


- problem of pilfering within the factory and an 
2): the proportion of the educated public 
t can read Greek or Latin, fluently or at all, 

as greatly diminished. Mr. Wilkinson performs 
a splendid service by writing not only for those — 


Amsterdam experiment in dealing with it. The 
prevention of pilfering requires wider considera- 
tion than the conventional methods of punish- 
ment through the criminal courts. The enlist- 
ment of group participation in tackling it within 
the factory is also needed, perhaps through the 
institution of factory courts. Other examples 
are taken from the delinquent gang or from 
the influence of the prison environment. The 
reformation of the young members of the de’in- 
quent gang demands the treatment of the gang 
as well as of the individual. Or again the 
rehabilitation of the offender within prison 
requires an approach to the group and an under- 
standing of the ways in which the code of 
behaviour of the prison community makes its 
impact on the individual. 

Many of these papers deserve careful study 
by lawyers and magistrates. The penultimate 
chapter on sociological aspects of the criminal 
law is in some ways the culmination of the 
general argument in thé book. Law is seen as 
only one form of social control among other 
equally effective methods and the significance of 
the group element in criminal behaviour is still 
inadequately understood. Yet one must add 
that recognition of the importance of the group 
is here combined with a sensitive understanding 
of its dangers. In his paper on collective respon- 
sibility and collective punishment Dr. Mann- 
heim illustrates through history and Philosophy 
the variations as well as the limitations of 
collective punishment. 


The Dark Eye in Africa. By Laurens 
- van der Post. Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 
African Journeys. By Fenner Brockway. 

Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

New Hope in Africa. By J. H. Oldham. 

Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

What should we, can we, do about the antagon- 
ism between black and white (and brown) in 
Africa? Colonel van der Post finds the answer 
in the Jungian theory of the shadow-self. To 
the white man, the black man is the projection 
_of the primitive, unconscious self which he seeks 
to deny, and the white man uses his political 
control to create a form of society in which the 
black man is compelled to play this part and this 
(This dualistic approach leaves no 
room for consideration of the Asian.). When we 
become-truly ‘ of the twentieth century’ we (i.e., 
Europeans) shall have accepted our ‘ unlived 
self’, and the problem will no longer exist. 
South Africans must also abandon the Old 
Testament stage of ‘their myth’; this was 
appropriate to the days of the Great Trek, but 
now is no longer so. It is an illusion of arrogant 
rationalists to suppose that anything worth while 
- can be done by altering ‘ political and _ social 
machinery’. ‘‘ The individual must endeavour 
to synchronise the basic myth of his people and 
so bring back the submerged creative energies 
of the myth into the hurt and confused field of 
his native continent’. Arrogant rationalists 
might reply that unfortunately the political pro- 
cess has to go on. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway’s remedies, if iss some- 
what imprecise, are a good deal more familiar 
—the removal of alien rule, democracy, women’s 
rights. He gives a list of specific reforms for 
Kenya—more land for Africans, Gezira schemes 
in the Highlands and the semi-desert areas, a 
network of African villages, each to be a. local 
“thes Haniel the trebling of the minimum wage 
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and isco of ae Ppfice of maize coe more 
houses, more hospitals, universal primary educa- 
tion, old pensions and an end-to racial dis- 
crimination. Kenya 
increased, and the British Government ‘ contri- 
bute generously ’: he does not estimate the total 


' cost involved, or the proportions in which it 


should be borne. When he got to Kenya he 
thought it was ‘as bad as Uganda’; he was 
distressed, as well he might be, when he came 
on the smouldering remains of a village of illegal 
squatters which had that morning been destroyed 
by bulldozers and then burnt, but he did not 
think of reconsidering the question whether 
Uganda was ‘as bad as Kenya’. He was dis- 
appointed to find that Asians do not ‘ co-operate 
with Africans in their struggle’ as Pandit Nehru 
has bidden them. 

The Capricorn African Society are indeed 
fortunate in having as their spokesman Dr. 
Oldham, who shows triumphantly that lofty 
ideals need not b2 incompatible with close 
reasoning. The society argues from a single 
fundamental principle: the self-governing terri- 
tories of the future in East and Central Africa 
must command the common loyalty of citzens 
of every race. European claims to domination 
must be abandoned, but Europeans must have 
their place in the ‘inter-racial society’. The 
first step in this direction must be the grant of 
a common franchise with suitab'e qualifications; 
the question what these should be is now. being 
discussed by committees of the Society, repre- 
senting all races, in each of the British territories. 
During a transition ‘period special provision 
must be made for the representation of Africans 
not qualified to vote on the common roll; and 
the function of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment as impartial arb:ter must continue to be 
exercised. The greater part of Dr. Oldham’s 
book is concerned with the case for inter-racial 
co-operation, which he puts with his accustomed 
admirable lucidity and cogency. The one point 
at which one would quarrel with him is the 
suggestion that those Africans who do not 
qualify for a franchise, for which the criteria will 


‘presumably be property and education, have 


“not yet reached the stage of individualism 
which is implied in representative institutions *. 


The Trail of the Dinosaur 


By Arthur Koestler. Collins. 15s. 
Mr. Koestler’s is a public voice. When he speaks 
on Communism we expect something from the 
horse’s mouth. What we get is something from 
the public-address system, the impersonal mouth 
of our time. This is odd, because he is vehement 
in defence of personal dignity. But Mr. Koestler 
is a disappointed man. For years he has pre- 
sented rational argument to that irrational 
creature, man. Now he finds that people are not 
privately excited by the spectre of scientific 
equations and mushroom clouds. There is in 
our world an explosive mixture of moral 
irresponsibility and material power that appals 
him. His conclusion is that, all we can do is 
hope for a near-miracle, a general transformation 
of mood. We must‘ pray for time and play 
for time’. It is noticeable that in this phrase he 
puts faith before politics. 

The Trail of the Dinosaur is in fact, if we are 
to believe Mr. Koestler, his ‘ farewe'l to arms’. 
This volume, a sequel to The Yogi and the 
Commissar, brings together essays, magazine 
articles, lectures and radio talks dating from 
1946 to 1955. The first. section covers the 
author’s challenge of nearly ten years ago, the 
last describes ‘the failure of response’, and in 
between come occasional papers on such subjects 
as snobbery, science fiction, the future of the 
novel. The author himself draws our attention 
to the fact that his last directly politica] utter- 
ance is already five years old. His confession 
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BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION 


__ A big book, a much-needed book. It 
is an account, species by species, of 
English wild flowers, plants and trees 
in their association with man: their 
history, the uses which have been made 
of them in folk lore, herbalism and 
magic, in food, gardening and every- 
day life. It contains information not 
available elsewhere (e. 
list of local names ever printed), and 
every page is scholarly, vigorous and 
entertaining. I1 is illustrated from the 


large quarto, buckram-bound. 
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WILLIAM THOMSON HILL 
Buried London 


- A record of the excavations in the City 
since ‘the war and of the many 
discoveries which throw so much new 
light on the London of Roman and 
post-Roman times. 
London beneath our feet written for 
the interested layman. 


480 pages, 45 drawings. 


Demy 8vo. 200 pages with 40 plates 
and 12 maps. 25s, net. 
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-HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Bristol Universities. 


NORTH AFRICA & GREECE 
‘ 22nd March ‘to 7th April, 1956 
SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, TRIPOLI, 
SABRATHA, LEPTIS- MAGNA, CYRENE, PHAESTOS, 
KNOSSOS, “RHODES, LINDOS, LEROS, 
' ATHENS. - Te a 


GREECE & TURKEY ms 
Sth April to 21st April, 1956 — — 
CORFU, CORINTH, MYCENAE, 
SANTORINI, IOS, PERGAMUM, BURSA, ISTANBUL, 
TROY, _ZAGORA, SKOPELOS. ATHENS, DELPHI, 
OLYMPIA, 5 


Cruise No. 3 
visiting 


Cruise No. 4 


visiting 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 


: 21st August to 7th September, 1956 ~ 
Cruise No. 5 OLYMPIA, PYLOS, SPARTA, ee MYCENAE, 
* visiting EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, PHAESTOS, RHODES, 

. LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, MILETUS, SAMOS, 

> oh 4 AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, SYROS, ATHENS, DELPHI. 


‘Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures 
on board and at the various sites include:— . 3 


SIR MAURICE BOWRA, O'LEG.d’H., LL.D., M.A., Werden of Wadham College 
and former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. B.L. HALLWARD, ESQ., M.A., 


Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University. PROF. R. SYME, 
Camden Professor of Ancient: History, Oxford University. 
STANFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin University. 
PROF =H. D._F. KITTO, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Greek, Bristol .University. 
J. B. WARD-PERKINS, ESQ., M. A., F. B. A., F.S.A., Direetor of the British School 
of Archaeology, Rome. DR. DD: (Bi. HARDEN, M.A.,, Ph.D.,.F.S.A., F.M.A,, 

Keeper, Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. F. KINCHIN 
SMITH, ESQ., M.A., Head of Department of Classics, University of London 
Institute of Education. DR. C. T. SELTMAN, Litt.D., Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge University, and formerly University Lectur er in Classics. THE 
M.A.,~F.S.A., University Lecturer in 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford. THE RT. REV. “THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, 
D.D., M.A. PROF. T. B. L. WEBSTER, M.A,, F.S.A., Professor of Greck, 
University College, London. SIR JOHN SHEPPARD, M.B.E., M.A., Litt. D., LL.D., 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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‘The great thing about this ‘Boake is 
that it makes a start with the dis- 
cussion of the main problems which 
must occupy democratic Socialists 
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_ analysis of the experience of the. 
- 1948-51 British Labour Government | 
such as is contained in this book is 
almost all-important’.—From the — 
torouurs by John Strachey. 
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ot a natural politician. But he talks like one. 
¢ Biecrcculy declares he is going to put things 
na nutshell’, when all he means is that he is 
ping to speak in italics; in the present crisis he 
“5 man ‘ travelling at breakneck speed through 
night with the throttle open at full and the 
g broken down’ 5 or he has a wintry 
of man in ‘a spiritual ice-age; the estab- 
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HAVE discovered in myself ‘a certain 
@ prejudice against novels in which sex is 
@ combined with religion, especially if the 
x is of the sadistic sort. Having read on»one 
page an account of a woman’s breast being 
asciviously incised, I am ill-prepared to read 
a the next about the appearance of the Lord 
of Hosts with all His angels. Fustine, it seems 
> me, should be kept apart from The Pilgrim’s 
‘ogress. For this reason I am less appreciative 
han others may be of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ 
ae\ book, a remarkable synthesis not only of 
3unyan and Sade, but of Dante and C. S. Lewis 
nd Hieronymus "Bosch, 
time, however, has not yet come to make 
Ip one’s mind about The Human Age. The 
resent book ‘contains only the two middle 
and the whole will not be complete 
mntil Mr. Wyndham Lewis has produced his 
ourth and last. The first part was The Childer- 
ss, which he wrote in 1927; with us now 
Monstre Gai and Malign Fiestas the next is 
called The Trial of Man. 
ders of The Childermass will remember 
hat it dealt with the efforts of a number of 
ersons lately dead to enter a city they believed 
be heaven. Only those who passed a grilling 
al examination were officially admitted, but 


OiumMes 


place turns out not to be heaven after all, 
ble and some very nasty episodes take place. 


slish public school, he was born a Roman 
lic. He finds himself, under the stresses 
that happens to him, capable of prayer; 
lis does not prevent his being shipped with 
npanion to the suburbs of Dis. Malign 
the third part of Mr. Lewis’ novel, is 
this fairly up-to-date inferno. Pullman 
is not tortured, but he sees many other 


by two of God’s soldiers’. Next in con- 
order should come .Mr. Lewis’ 
, But will it? My own suspicion is that 
- round off the work with another 
mass, another judicial process taking 
the frontier of the real heaven: his 
Trial of Man suggests no more. . 
g, as one must, tentatively, the points 
“make about the present book are few. 
is that the style is less interesting than 
The Childermass. There is nothing 
sti shed or commonplace about it, but 
10 er uniquely and unmistakably Mr. 
f it is sere. ag intelligible, it is also 
fu nd the whole attack is more 


political issues of his time suggests he is 


bizarre sort of purgatory. Life there is not 


“THE meres Cig 


ie Eskimo ee where their shivering flock 
huddles together, while the camp fires of rival 
ideologies draw the masses in wild stampedes 
across the ice’. Nobody can doubt that —Mr. 
Koestler is on the side of the stubbornly private 
individual. Why then must he blunt his effort 
by using the glazed language of preachers, 


_ Chancellors of the Exchequer, and sellers of 


linoleum at country fairs? This is peripheral 
talk, the condescending cliché, the publicist’s 
all-too-definite phrase, the picturesque simpli- 


New Novels 


how his anger seems to have lapsed into peevish- 
ness, He is capricious, too. One moment he is 
anti-Woman; the next he is anti-Misogynist. He 
hits out at targets that have moved. For example 
in The Childermass Mr. Lewis dealt many slaps 
“at the cult of Youth, effective in 1927 when 
Youth was so much at the helm. In. Monstre 
Gai he is still at it, even though the cult of 
Youth has been dead for twenty years. On the 
other hand Mr. Lewis seems to think it is no 
longer necessary to make a joke to be funny 
about liberalism, that he has only to print the 
words ‘ liberal’ or ‘ progressive’ to elicit grateful 
chuckles of derisive mirth (perhaps, from other 
than diehard Whigs like myself, he does). I do 
not mean that Mr. Lewis is an over-confident 
conservative. He is not a conservative at all. He 
is a counter-revolutionary, who has remained a 
counter-revolutionary long after the revolution- 
aries have dispersed. 

Mr. Lewis’ inferno is shorter than his pur- 
gatory. The sadistic element is more con- 
centrated and intense, It remains, however, 
sickening rather than horrific. Mr. Lewis makes 
it plain enough that the people who suffer, who 
are so elaborately, almost lovingly, savaged in 
his pages are sinners—murderesses, callous 
wives, adulteresses; and that their torments must 
be seen as Divine Retribution. And yet the narra- 
tive inspires no awe. It is too sexy. 

There may be an even graver fault. The idea 
of Divine Retribution must, if it is a Christian 
one, be reconciled with the idea of Divine Mercy 
and with the natural idea of justice. In this book 


__ there is only a cruel parody of justice and such 


little mercy as there is is purely whimsical. 
Nevertheless, it may be that Mr. Lewis will be 
able to reconcile the three ideas in his last 
volume. And that is another reason why, 
although I dislike these middle parts, I do not 
think anyone can say as yet how good or bad 
the book is going to be as a whole. 

. Mr. Strong’s new novel plays down the very 
principle on which Mr. Lewis’ dwells. Deliver- 


ance is an essay in exculpation. It is inspired by 


the thought of mercy, but it evades the reality 


— of retribution. It is a very good book which 


might, because of its extreme professional ability, 
be mistaken for an ordinary middlebrow novel 
of the Bennett-Gissing-Maugham school. In- 
deed, in the end it does slump to that level, but 
before its turning point it comes within an ace 
of excellence. 

It is about’ a boy called George, who is 
illegitimate and an orphan. He is brought up 
in an institution—by kind people; and he is a 
ait boy, not unhappy. When he grows up an 

t dies and leaves him a small shop. Then a 

man, charmless, interfering, but not appall- 
ing, makes him marry her. George is impotent. 
“His wife becomes predatory and vulgar. George 
_ is cowed, restless, melancholy. 


fication that deguts a living process. However 
one descri it, this is not the language of in= 
dividual speaking to individual. The only per- 
sons likely to hear this warning against becom- 
ing a public cipher are those who are already 
public ciphers. No wonder then that Mr. 
Koestler has retired in disappointment. If, in his 
changed vocation, he returns to imaginative 
writing he is surely far more likely to find and 
influence the audience he has sought in vain 
during years of public exhortation. 


_ The Human Age II (2, Monstre Gai; 3, Malign Fiesta). By Wyndham Lewis. Methuen. 30s. 
Deliverance. By L. A. G. Strong. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
The Lady in the Town. By John Symonds. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 


The great merit of the novel thus far is Mr. 
Strong’s restraint. He does not make the 
orphanage a cruel place; he does not make 
George’s wife at the butset an unmitigated bitch. 
All that is wrong with George is that he has 
been deprived; and perhaps, in the last analysis, 
the same. is true of his wife.-The next thing that 
happens is that George meets a girl named Ruth, 
and for the first time in his life falls in love. 
He decides to poison his wife’s sleeping tablets 
and elope with the girl, The story is still con- 
vincing: the old deprivation, the new passion, 
the nagging, and the lack of self-knowledge in 
George make the desperate resolution psycho- 
logically possible. Now the crisis-comes, Having 
reached a seaside boarding-house with Ruth, 
George realises what he has done. The lovers 
hurry back together in order to recover, if there 
is still time, the poisoned pill. They find the 
wife dead. But she is not dead by George’s 
doings. Someone else has murdered her. 

Here, then, could either be a situation of 
positively Kierkegaardian moral complexity or a 
library novelist’s sensational coincidence. Mr. 
Strong leads us-to expect the one; he gives us 
what proves retrospectively to be the other, He 
allows his George to feel a little Angst; but he 
soon has him. settled down and married to Ruth 
and living happily ever after. Mr. Strong says 
of George at the end: ‘No doubt there are 
good people who will feel that he did not 


‘deserve the happiness and prosperity that came 


to him after his deliverance’. How wide, how 
shockingly wide of the mark are these words! 
The fact of the matter is that if George were the 
sort of man he is clearly shown to be in the 
earlier chapters of the novel, he simply would 
not live happily ever after. I am not asking for 
any existentialism, but a novelist who poses a 
problem at a level of high seriousness and moral 
sensitivity cannot expect his readers to accept a 
solution which could only make sense in a 
shallow Edwardian best-seller. Even children’s 
fairy-stories know better than this about guilt. 
Mr. John Symonds, the author of William 
Waste and the biographer of Aleister Crowley, 
has turned, in his latest book, from diabolism to 
connoisseurship, a change for the better in more 
senses than one. The hero of The Lady in the 
Tower is Mr. Reeve, a collector of sixteenth- 
century miniatures, seventeenth-century clocks, 
and eighteenth-century bibelots, a_ civilised 
bachelor of a kind seldom met in the novels of 
today. The plot has Mr. Reeve involved with 
two women, one of whom has an antique shop 
and the other a choice collection housed in a 
Gothic folly, so there is no distraction from the 
central interest of the story, which is not people 
but objects of art and vertu. A dry, charming, 
elegantly written book, recommended especially 
to those whose tastes are akin to Mr. Reeve’s. 
Maurice CRANSTON 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


A Touch of Bizarre 


*INVENTORS’ CLUB’ struck a frisky note with 
its inflated rubber hems for skirts. ‘ Sportsview ’ 
induced us to contort ourselves, for health’s 
sake, if you please, right in the middle of the 
supper digesting period. It also had us inci- 
dentally hypnotised by the indefatigable Peter 
Dimmock’s eyebrows, which are apparently in 
training for Christmas 
party purposes. ‘It’s Easy 
When You Know How’ 
showed us how to do jet- 
speed shorthand and pull 
toffee, factory fashion, 
though not as a combined 
operation: The touch of, 
bizarre was not unwelcome; 
programmes, those, catch- 
- jing our passing fancy with 
the butterfly nets of Brob- 
dingnag. 

There are television acti- 
vities which appear to be- 
based on the presumption 
that they are vital to 
civilisation. ‘ Inventors’ 
Club’ may not rate itself 
as high as that; even so, 
earnestness is its persisting 

_ undertone, though the illu- 
sion that the ghost of 
Samuel Smiles is lurking in 
the wings has not been so 


Northern 


Minister, 


strong since Geoffrey 
Boumphrey shaved off his 
beard. He and John 


Gilbert, who is the pro- 
gramme’s Man Friday, and 
Leslie Hardern, its organ- 
iser, who comes on with 
‘the nervous air of one who 
is uncertain whether he is 
required to sing us ‘ Songs 
of Araby’ or take a col- 
lection, seem at times to be 
brilliantly -parodying the 


polytechnic spirit which was strong in the land 


a hundred years ago. While the moral attitude 
is never stated, it is somehow implicit in the per- 
sonalities involved. They tend to make “In- 
ventors’ Club’ seem too well-seasoned if not 
old-fashioned, provoking the question whether 
_ the time has come for it to be given a new-style 
Presentation. 

The possibility, one feels, is remote. ‘ In- 
ventors’ Club’ can boast the longest run in 
documentary television and the leave-well-alone 
policy has its points, Messrs. Boumphrey, 
Gilbert, and Hardern will never become ‘ strip’ 
heroes but they may in a few more years de- 


velop the stigmata of beings whose devotion to 


progress seems to be as passionately single- 
minded as the self-dedication of monks is to its 
avoidance. 

Whether or not ‘ Inventors’ Club’ commands 
our warmest allegiance, it has a claim to the 
respect of all viewers in that it never afflicts us 
with background music. Neither does it come 
bursting into our homes with the shattering 


The first television broadcast from 
Ireland—‘ Press 
ference’, on. November 17: the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Brookeborough, Prime 
and (right) the floodlit — 
dome of the City Hall, Belfast 

pater ov 


cacophony of the cinema, a custom which too 


many television producers think appropriate to 
the domestic setting. B.B.C. television has a 


chance to confer on us a considerable new boon 
by renouncing noise, such manifestations of it as 


are incompatible with privacy. There is no logic 
that I can summon to support the cyclonic 
clamour with which certain programmes are 


commended to our notice, only the force of a 


picture-house convention, with its ridiculous 


pomposity, its resounding self-importance, its 
violent disdain of the quiet life. Our homes are 
not extensions of the cinema and it is none of 


Con- 


fohn Cura 


We, Cal: Harry Litwaine “At Home’ with 
Foxhunter on November 16. Left: 
~ past the. house 


television’s business to make them so. We viewers 
are mostly armchair-fixed and it is exasperat- 
_ ingly inconvenient to be constantly leaping up _ 
to adjust the sound volume, however good the 
exercise may be for the figure. : 
Last week, they could not leave music out of 
the camera excursion to Harry Llewellyn’s place - 


in Monmouthshire. It did not obtrude but~ 


neither did it assist our curiosity or pleasure. 


Apparently it was just sprinkled on for flavour, © 
which quickly evaporated. The programme 


needed no such touches; it had its own intrinsic — 
interest and merit, culminating in a stable inter- 


view with the fabulous Foxhunter. His rider, 


proving to be more talkative than one would. 


have guessed from seeing his stolidly. _imper- 


-turbable demeanour in the show ring, was a 


generous host to us viewers, exhibiting his home, — 
trophies, pictures, with the ease of a comfortably 
settled man who enjoys his international repute 


without flaunting it. The house looked most 


attractive, the consummation, we understood, of — 
drawn-out negotiations 


resulting from his © 


> oy Pee 


“having been officially dispossessed (his wo 


- emphasised) of the Welsh coal mine he forme 


owned, In charge of the programme’s. ver 
side, Berkeley Smith was helpfully competent 
every point. 
_ That ‘Press Conference’ needs to be P 
jected on to our screens with massive musi 
aid I stoutly deny. It is a programme. whi 
seldom fails to justify itself on its own voliti 
Last week it was transmitted from Belfast, 
technical accomplishment which assuredly ho 
the Promise of interesting developments; may 
a series oft bey Conférence’ programmes fr« 
~ other political centres 1 
yond our shores. No ot! 
~ didactic programme — 
Present on television 
more consistently intere 
ing and instructive. <I 
questions still come -1 
fast but the general eff 
is of a lively and healt 
contact with minds playi 
over the contempor: 
scene. ‘Good  bowlin 
was Lord Brookeboroug 
word for it; and as 1 
Prime Minister of Nort 
ern Irelarid he had 
bat on a boggy wicket. V 
the spectators, are now 
little wiser about the te 
sions and complexities 
the Irish situation. We m 
even be a little sadder, t 
_ Back for another inac 
/ quate half-hour session 
the West of England. te 
vision studio, ‘ Christi 
Forum’ faced an audier 
of sixth form boys fri 
Bristol Grammar Scho 
who Posed some excell 
questions and gave flatt 
ingly keen attention | to 1 
answers, despite the d 
cursiveness of some’ 
-them. Asked to relate ; 
riding act of war with 
Christian pate 
Donald Soper apparen 
sitbart us to understand that there is no relati 
them. Fortunately, Lord Hailsham and 1 
Abbot of Downside were there to honour, 
- implication, the memories of those who ha 
gone into battle believing it to be the best serv: 
they could render to conscience and their fai 
Too short and compressed, as usual, this wa: 
good ‘ Qhristian Forum’ programme, thanks 
part to Alan Gibson’s brisk management of t 
~ spoken word and the cameras’ efficiency in kee 
ing us visually impressed. 

_ The battle of television news and newsre 
se) far, has not shaken B.B.C. pre-eminence. ; 
news is hall-marked and, by comparison, I.T. 
news often seems flighty. Eschewing formalis 
jt is apt to stray into entertainment, as with 
‘account of the ownerless City hole. I.T.A. film 
it from every angle, chattered eagerly about 
and showed us a City official reading a Ps 
clamation over it, bestirring 1 
which we would not have been 
_ that it was going to be knig ed. 
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RAMA 
. “Idiot’s Delight’ 


THERE A FLAW in the pacifist case? 
liot’s Delight’ can fairly be called a 
ifist play, I think. I am sorry its 
hor, Robert Sherwood, died last week; 
was an Anglophile American and it 
uld have pleased him to think that 
S success of the ’thirties was enter- 
ae millions of home watchers in 


For entertain us it did, most of the 
duction being excellent and the play 
l having a true theatrical tension. Yet 
at worlds away from 1935 are we 
w! I remember that even by the time 
: play reached London in 1938 I was 
ding the basic message of it somewhat 
onger as an emotional plea than as an 
mument, In 1935, perhaps, Sherwood, 
10 was the most decent and human-of 
rits, had not brought himself to an 
derstanding that although the great ‘ 
iss of humanity may be inherently decent, th 
enomenon of almost absolute evil does occur 
d was surely in existence in 1935 at the head 
the German state. 

To say that it is politicians or sinister arma- 
mt kings with Russian mistresses who herd 
sheep into war was easier then, before history 
iyed her cards. Three or four years later it 
came obvious that it is simply not true that 
takes two to make a quarrel. The alternative 
often resist or submit. The barbed wire en- 
wlement, the gas oven, no less than Torque- 
ida’s bonfires are the lot of the submissive, 
. they not? It is all very well to call war an 
ane negation which ‘changes nothing’. It 
anges not everything for the better, though 
ne things it may. 

Sherwood’s play was both symbolic and a 
ct for the times. Yet I think he came nearer 
» truth in the earlier ‘Petrified Forest’, 


erein the hero, the footloose, spiritually un-_ 


tain hero, finds the courage, when cornered by 
gully, to risk his life—and lose it—in breaking 
> gangster’s hold. Harry Van the vaudeville 
ir agent who is the ‘hero’ faute de mieux of 
diot’s Delight’ may also think much the same 
y. ‘No matter how much the meek may be 
Iidozed or gypped, they will eventually inherit 
» earth’, Arguable, of course, and the argu- 
nt is still on. But where is the 
sture? Is staying behind and. 
umming the piano as the bombs 
1 enough? 

I don’t want to be thought of as 
ying this play is dated, but it 
ited watching through the per- 
sctive of time. I liked Robert 
atty’s Harry Van greatly. Some- 
ing of Sherwood himself seemed 
re, But a great deal of the 
ting was good, too, even in small 
rts—the show girls for instance, 
net Moss and Wyne Gray, or 
hn Ruddock’s waiter, unfor- 
ttably ‘right’, or Martin Miller 

the German torn 

terland and Science. Dino 
ilvani brought off his desperate 
ng powerfully. Anton Diffring, 
ven Holder, and Margaret 
yderson as more ordinary people, 


by 


ignate and the enigmatic Irene 
more difficult to accept. I 


THE “LISTENER 


Robert Beatty as Harry Van and Mai Zetterling as Irene in ‘ Idiot’s 


Delight ? on November 20 


no fault of their own, not always quite con- 
vincing. Such roles do better in the hot theatre, 
in the smell of greasepaint, than under the 
microscope of home watching. 

The producer was Victor Menzies, and ‘until 
the last third of the play (when somehow’ the 
action was less well focused than hitherto, per- 
haps owing to some technical hitch) he slanted 
it very well with plenty of movement, no con- 
gealing or speechmaking, and an intelligent use 
of the set by Reece Pemberton. All in all, a good 
evening and a revival eminently worth the time 
and trouble. 

Many other programmes have gone their way 
as usual. I thought that the choice of the sub- 
ject in ‘This Is Your Life’, a reverend gentle- 
man, name of James Butterworth, was in a way 
unfortunate. For here was a good man, whose 
countenance spoke of goodness in a way which 
made all the inflated paraphernalia of this pro- 
gramme, the dreadful musical aids, the pompous 
language and indeed the whole idea, look like 
very cheap window-dressing. However, if that 
advertises a work of self-sacrifice, we may agree 
the end justifies the means. ‘Music at Ten’ 
was once more ballet, this time from Paris, 
which was enjoyable but not very arresting as 
danced drama. I have seen much better versions 
of Gershwin’s ‘ Rhapsody ’, and ‘ The Blue Bird ’ 
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out of context, in spite of the brilliance 
of Mile, Vaussard and M. Andreani, did 
not make much effect. 

Of serials going their way, I cammend 
: strongly the version of Robert Louis 
gy Stevenson’s ‘St. Ives’, which is pro- 
vided for the children and might please 
many adults more than the rather 
stupidly childish ghoulishness of 
‘Quatermass II’ which last week, with 
‘The Frenzy’ episode five, became 
appropriately frantic. One is reminded of 
occasions in the nursery when one set 
out to frighten oneself, about a beetle or 
a noise down a drainpipe or a mark on 
the ceiling. This ‘ scientific’ horror- 
comic by Nigel Kneale seems to me to toy 
with hidden fears locked in the cellars 
of mean minds in a way which invites a 
sharp ‘ What’s all this nonsense?’ from 
Nanny. However, I don’t say I don’t 
watch, with drying palate, as the pulped 
flesh flows back out of the pipe, or the 
‘things’ lurch and stir in their stew, or 
the awful face leers round to reveal the 
diseased, tell-tale gathering of the skin. Scab 
picking! Some of the acting was rather wild. 

Richard Wattis as ‘Mr. Pelham’ (Duncan 
Ross’ play again) deserves a word of praise, 
Charlie Chester a word of censure; his show, in 
its vulgar way, is quite fun but prolonged 
unfunny sneering at public figures, be they only 
poor, rich Barbara Hutton, disgusts. 
Puitiep HoPpE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Piece Work 


Mr. PRIESTLEY, who has been asserting that 
Shakespeare gets in the way of the modern 
dramatist—an odd fashion in grumbles—cannot 
complain of his own radio treatment lately. 
There he is, popping up all over the air, and 
even on this new-fangled television. He has been 
warmly with us on sound. Last week I was 
writing of the men in new suits. Since then the 
inspector has called, and by the time this has 
appeared we shall have had probably the best of 
the later plays, ‘The Linden Tree’. I am not 
writing of these, but of my favourite of all the 
Priestleys—Angel Pavement, the novel that 
never became either a book or a film. ‘ Experi- 
enced scenario writers, given the 
task of reducing it to a tidy film 
script, have worried away at it and 
then left it in despair’. That was 
Priestley in the preface to an 
Everyman ‘edition eighteen years 
ago. Now sound-radio is doing 
what the cinema could not: it is 
offering this, the best London 
novel of* our period, as a serial 
(Light), arranged neatly by 
Howard Agg. 

Angel Pavement to its addicts 
—and I am sure that we could 


several times the value of The 
Good Companions. It is Priestley’s 
most solid novel, and solidity does 
not imply tedium, These Lon- 
Px, doners are honestly drawn; no one 

a side-slips from the page. It follows 
that they live on radio. The fourth 
instalment, which I heard, did not 
cover an important patch but it 
showed that the cast had the idea. 
The rocky firm of Twigg and 
Dersingham (veneers and inlays) is 


Bishi tanrieadie iS 


t Gerard Heinz and Mai Christine Vaussard and Jean Paul Andreani, of the Paris Grand Opera, dancing Still in a flush of success, thanks to 


well cast, but, through ‘The Bluebird Pas de Deux’ in ‘ Music at Ten: Ballet en Bleu’ on November 20 the remarkable Mr. Golspie. Miss 


found a fairly large club—has ~ 


oe 


Trouble on your hands with scale, Mr. Weston? 


The high cost of heating water and raising steam for industrial purposes is 
often made greater still by the scale deposits and the corrosive effects of in- 
correctly treated waters. For many years, now, Albright & Wilson’s Technical 
Service Department has been of immense help in advising on the use of 
phosphates in industrial boiler systems. Suitably applied—and at a fraction of 
the costs otherwise involved through inefficient heat transfer and enforced stop- 
pages—phosphates by Albright & Wilson have put an end to some of the 
most obstinate problems of scale and corrosion. 
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, the ona ‘tides Sahay, od Mr. 
, the cashier, bears bears news of a rise to his 
in Stoke Newington. It was curious to 
at last the voices of people one had known 


2uc! 


on ice. 


ers ‘of the Angel Pavement club would have 


’ ineffectual Mr. Dersingham, he seemed to 
very much the Old‘Worrelian. Poppy Sellars, 
urgis, and the rest were hardly noticeable on 
is raw yellow morning with a drift of smoke 


_ a ae or pay visits to one or other of the 
poles or push their way, as Livingstone and 
Stanley did, into deepest and darkest Africa in- 


_ fested not only by the tsetse fly but by miscel- 


| silence for twenty years or so. Some were at” 

 recognisable—for example, James Hayter’s 

ion of the buccaneering Golspie: the voice is _ 
| mellow boom that breaks into a lathering 

Barbara Lott keeps Miss Matfield — 

*We don’t scream ,at the 


ere biy 3 
urpenild Club, Mr. Golspie’, was a nice_ 
tion to the received text, though only mem-. 


“« 


> 


€ ished it. In a few moments of Richard Wil-~ 


ver the City and the Pavement;.but at night_ 


. Smeeth duly went to the Queen’s Hall and 
eturned, a haunted man, to Stoke Newington 
vith Brahms still in his head. 

_ James Thomason’s Smeeth had the suggestion 
f dew on dust; I knew that the man himself 
vas speaking. If this later passage disappointed, it. 
vas because Mr. Agg and his producer, Martyn” 
>. Webster—rightly, maybe, for it had nothing 
o do with the plot—had merely suggested the 
Jueen’s Hall and hurried Mr. Smeeth home to 
lomestic stir at Chaucer Road. But the concert 
s one of the memorable passages of Angel 
avement. I had longed to hear the fierce man 
n the gallery with whom Smeeth held so 
‘autious a debate. Somehow, too, it might have 
een arranged for us to have Priestley’s descrip- 
ion of the orchestral work in which ‘ very tall 
hin people sat about drinking quinine and 
neering at one another, and in the middle of 
hem, on the cold floor, was an idiot child that 
an its finger-nail up and down a slate’. After 
a was the full excitement of the Brahms 
Number One. Alas, it was not to be; Mr. Smeeth 
wad to.get home to Edie and Edna: and: anti- 
Jimax. Bad luck; but, this aside, the spirit of 
Angel “Pavement hovers, and I shall be 
inxiously beside the set on the next club nights. 

The people of ‘The Fellowship of the Ring’ 
Third) are from a different world; they would 
ot have known in Angel Pavement what a 
1obbit. was. The first instalment of the Tolkien 
erial promised much; now we have got safely 
ver the exposition, we can go forward in good 
leart to the excitements that—in Terence Tiller’s 
sxroduction—must follow. Such names as 
Mordor and the Shire are kindling: Professor 
Tolkien’s new mythology must clearly make 
1obbits of us all. 

_I have not much space for the week’s full- — 
os tbe One, ‘Little Boy Lost’ (Home), 
sly, to tears. I had not read 

wtss I Lask? s novel, and if in the end the search-— 

ng and dangerously irresolute father (Stephen 
anes had failed to return to the child 
beautifully expressed by Sulwen Morgan), I 
hink my radio set might now be lying, a wreck, 
n the corner. But he did return; all was well. 
in Mary Hope Allen’s version it was a tale to 
ogy rough hearts of flint. 

J. C. TREwIN 


rH SPOKEN WORD 
ee Far Afield 
| HAVE A GREAT ADMIRATION for explorers. For 
ne there is something superhuman about people 


ho will voluntarily take their lives in their 
ds and submit themselves to extreme hard- 
yn 


immediacy. But what, I wonder, does 


laneous Hottentottery with unpredictable tem- 
pers, bring back, it is true, valuable scientific 
information, but at the moment I can’t help 
feeling that we already have more of this than 
we can decently chew. But the scientific infor- 
mation, I suspect, is merely the by-product of 
an urge towards something which even they 
themselves could not define. Livingstone, of 
course, set out with the avowed intention of 
converting the heathen in East and Central 
Africa, but it is difficult to credit the altruistic 
zeal of a man who in his concern for the 
heathen was ready to submit his wife and small 
children to appalling hardships and risks. 
“Livingstone” in* the Home Service, written 
by Philip Woodruff and produced by Nesta 


_ Pain, presented in the form of narrative inter- 


spersed with. dramatic features the story of 
Livingstone’s early life, his first journey across 
Africa and his discovery of the Victoria Falls. 
In describing the young Livingstone, my Ency- 


"clo paedia Britannica tells me that ‘ to an exterior 


in those early years somewhat heavy and un- 
couth, he united«a manner which, by universal 
testimony, was irresistibly winning, with a fund 
of genuine but simple humour and fun that 
would break out on the most unlikely occasions 
and in after years would enable him to over- 
come difficulties and mellow refractory chiefs 
when all other methods failed’, But the Living- 
stone we met in this programme was notably 
lacking in these agreeable qualities. We were 
shown his great influence over the natives and 
the devotion he inspired in them, but the reason 
for this was not apparent in the courageous, 
stubborn, and overbearing Scotsman with whom, 
despite his finer qualities, I was not sorry to 
part at the end of an hour. The narrative of 


his adventures was, however, interesting enough 


and it was only when it gave way to dramatic 
features that I was transported from the realities 
of wild Africa to the fictions of popular English 
drama. I did not entirely follow the talk of the 
strong-minded female chief whose name also I 
failed to catch, but I was unable to believe in 
her and I caught myself trying to spot which 
English public school it was that some of the 
male chiefs had evidently attended. But I don’t 
doubt that listeners more innocently receptive 
than I found the programme engrossing. 

On the previous evening I had spent a cool 
half-hour among pack-ice fifteen feet thick with 
the temperature down to minus 90. In ‘ Across 
Antarctica’, in the Light Programme, written 
by Bernard Stonehouse, narration by Don 
McNaughton, we heard the recorded voices of 
members of the reconnaissance party of the 
Commonwealth © Trans-Antarctic Expedition 
which had set off earlier in the day aboard the 
M.V. Theron. Each introduced himself and 
described in brief his particular job in the party, 
and we were given also some enthralling details 
of what they would find when they reached their 
first destination off the 200-foot ice-shelf that 
faces the Weddell Sea. I found this programme 
strangely impressive in its realism and 
‘ written 
by Bernard Stonehouse’ mean? Does it mean 
that Mr. Stonehouse actually wrote (though 


. from information supplied by them, of course) 


the brief statements recorded by the members 


-of the party? If he did not, then I must say 


that they expressed themselves, one and all, with 
wonderful ease and eloquence: if he did, I 
should feel, if I were told so, that I had not 
been quite so closely in touch with the speakers 
as I thought I was, 

Returning myself now to England, I greet 


is nothing more with pleasure and relief a ‘Frankly Speaking’ 


to which I could listen not only without 


embarrassment but with enjoyment. The team— 
Margaret Tene, John Betjeman, and Lionel 
Hale—contributed much .to its success by 
approaching their guest as an equal and not, 
on awestruck tiptoe, as a rather dangerous man- 
darin, and by asking him the kind of questions 
that might arise among intelligent people at a 
first meeting. All the same, St. John Ervine is 
a grand talker and he talks as if he were totally 
unaware that he is broadcasting. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC | 
‘In Such a Night...’ 


THE MUSICAL PROGRAMMES of Wednesday even- 
ing last week read as follows: 4.55-9.10 (with 
two twenty-minute intervals) ‘Der Rosen- 
Kavalier’ from the Vienna State Opera (Third 
Programme); 8.0-10.5 (with the usual interval 
for the news) Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concert conducted by Sir William Walton 
(Home Service); 10.0-10.35 first of a series of 
Bartok’s String Quartets played by the Juilliard 
Quartet (Third)—which tots up -to five and a 
half hours of strenuous listening, besides in- 
volving an annoying clash between the third act 
of Strauss’ opera and the first part of the concert 
of Walton’s music. There’s programme-planning 
for you and, as the Home Service put it, ‘A 
Life of Bliss’ for the assiduous Critic on the 
Hearth! 

This critic’s bacon was saved by a hitch (con- 
tractual, not technical, this time) which resulted 
in the substitution for the live performance in 
Vienna, of a recorded performance made by 
substantially the same cast, but with Weber as 
Ochs and Kleiber conducting instead of Kapell- 
meister Knappertsbusch. As I know this excellent 
Decca recording and could put it on in my own 
time, I let myself off the opera after the first 
act, the discs of which sounded ‘a bit part- 
worn’, as the man to whom you try to sell 
second-hand things has it. 

So to the Festival Hall, where the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s latest .gold-medallist was 
acclaimed by what sounded like a very large 
audience, The programme covered admirably 
the full range of Walton’s achievement—the 
sharply pointed wit which he waves like Harle- 
quin’s wand to the confusion of the dull- 
minded, the romantic lyricism, and the remark- 
able constructive power with which he builds up 


_a long symphonic movement while subjecting it 


to the stresses of an unrelaxed nervous tension. 
And throughout there was the highly individual 
feeling for orchestral colour, which he knows 
how to apply with a masterly tact even to the 
perilous task of transcribing Bach. 

The most enjoyable work in the programme 
was the Violin Concerto played by a young 
Italian violinist, Aldo Ferraresi, who discovered 
all its lyrical charm, and clothed the nostalgic 
ending of the first movement with glowing 
golden tone. And he gave a dashing account 
with resonant chords both of the ‘ Neapolitan’ 
second movement and of the more Elgarian finale, 

That middle movement of the concerto is, like 
the Scherzo of the Symphony, which ended the 
programme, in the MHarlequin-vein of the 
‘Scapino’ Overture which began it. In this 
music, with its irregular metres and spiky 
rhythms, Walton was less than first-rate as inter- 
preter of his own creations. The conducting of 
such pieces is very tricky, requiring an expert 
technique if the main rhythm of the music is 
to flow unimpeded over the metrical accidents 
in its course. Still, if there was some halting 
here, where passionate expressiveness and high 
tension are required, the composer obtained 
them from the orchestra. The Symphony was 
a memorable if, as usual, rather an exhausting 
experience. 
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tape recording... 


time you hear sound reproduced in all its true depth 


aintenant Cc est. 


NOW Is 


au tour de Dubonnet 


THE TIME FOR DUBONNET 


de rentrer dans 


TO COME TO THE AID OF 


la danse. 


THE PARTY. ° 


(Comme a’ habitude! ) 


AS USUAL! 


Man” 


Professional men nin every walk of life RppTeciee the services wh 
a bank can render in bringing order and method to their 1 monet 
affairs by the use of a banking account. Equally appreciated | 
the services which professional men render to the bank 
industry. Having thus exchanged compliments we would say t 
Martins Bank welcomes every opportunity of being of service 
%  _ customers whether it is advice on financial matters, help: w 
’ travel arrangements or custody of securities, to name only th 
ways in which the bank can be of assistance. ‘ 


‘ 


oo 


Our Managers are friendly and understanding and you ¥ 


Parties go with an extra swing when Dubonnet is among those , 
always fing them ready to help. — : ; 


present. One of the joys of this enlivening drink is that it does 
not affect the liver. Another is that it mixes well with gin and is 
equally delicious neat or with soda. Get a bottle of Dubonnet (20/-) 
to help you plan your next party. 


DUBONNET DOES NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO., LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 


- 


} MARTINS BANK LIMITE 

London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.( 

HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,928,759 
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Hear the new Grundig TK. 820/3-D and for the first 


and quality. Go now to your dealer, or send for the 
folder that. tells you all about this amazing yet- 


inexpensive instrument. 


To GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. Dept. L 
39/41 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & ChemicalCo., Ltd.) 


Please send me a copy of your informative folder 
on the TK.820/3-D tape recorder and its useful 
accessories. | 


é 


Name..... cate obs baie eeewag suis soniss «cas agin s aboe ace 


Model TK.820/3-U 


RAR . Mosk: p 
<= : 3 . oes] ii.) 2a 
Address..... Ri a ec RT eRe ; ' ; 98 ens. hei ee ape: 


aan 
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Plus microphone from 6 gns. : Pe: 
_ Attractive H.P. Terms. ‘ 


> exhaus Or BORAT sacs 
ny enjoyment of the Juilliard Quartet’s 
rmance of Barték’s ‘Opus 7. When playing 
BBp0d as this was, it is restorative instead of 
uing, wakening and holding the attention, 
ich a * second-rate performance would have 
ckly dissipated. This Quartet is one of the 
st that I have ever heard, well balanced and 
. a beautiful homogeneous tone-quality 

ghout the four parts, yet capable of indivi- 
| colouring and expression where such are 
. In sum, they are four first-rate musi- 
S ae really know Bartok’s music from 
e inside, so that there is no tentativeness or 
certainty in their interpretation of it. 


HE case of the ‘ original’ and ‘ revised ’ 
versions of Bruckner’s symphonies is 
developing into_a matter for stop-press 
, news. A month ago H. F. Redlich’s 
ruckner and Mahler was reviewed in THE 
ISTENER, but by that time his analysis of ‘ the 
xtual situation’ of Bruckner’s Seventh had 
ready long been out of date, both musico- 
gically and practically. Redlich ‘followed Robert 
aas’ ‘ original version’, but the latest, ‘ second 
vised version’, published in the International 
tuckner Society’s Collected Edition and pre- 
ired by Leopold Nowak, denies the authenticity 
the ‘original version’; and at this year’s 
izburg Festival, Karl Bohm did already take 
€ new score into account. Professor Nowak 
yes in fact believe that he has arrived at a 
lefinitive text’, but since the ‘ Musicological 
ablisher’ of the Bruckner Society has not, 
fortunately, printed the editor’s report on his 
visions together with the score, critical judge- 
ent must be suspended until his detailed 
idence is available. ; ; 
The trouble is that it is not simply a case of 
ruckner versus his editing apostles, but often 
Bruckner versus Bruckner: it is not always 
sy to decide how far the composer gave in to 
e advice of his disciples, and how far he agreed 
ith them on genuine second thoughts. One of 
- most controversial points in this symphony 
famous cymbal clash which he inserted, 
tly before the publication of the score (1885), 
‘fortissimo climax of the ternary adagio, 
n the ®/s-chord of the C major triad (not 
' major, as stated in Redlich’s book). The 
idendum, which was written on a separate leaf, 
1 be traced back to a suggestion of Nikisch’s, 
0 had conducted the first performance of the 
on December 30, 1884. On January 10, 
5, Josef Schalk wrote to his brother Franz 
at Nikisch had won Bruckner to consent to 
| clash (plus triangle and timpani). I have 
cised these words because, unfortunately, the 
word of the letter—‘ dass Nikisch den . 


anslated either by Redlich or in the 

lish version of Nowak’s preface to the new 
ore. Thus Redlich: ‘ Nikisch has insisted on 
act - of [the] cymbal clash’; and 

or: ‘ Nikisch has succeaded in 

But | this 
means that Nikisch had 
he had won Bruckner over. 


‘ tpt of the addendum, 
-@ pencilled note, * gilt nicht’ 
- opposite aoe which, 


-of Mozart’s 
~Cundell’s direction, the company sang and 
played in a manner which, so far as style goes, 
_was infinitely superior to the Viennese trans- 
lation of the comedy into terms of Johann 


This series, to which I would urge all who 


ees. DURCHGESETZT hat ’—is not very” 


THE LISTENER | 


os 


talk by Dr. Mosco Carner, which was a model 


“of what such talks should be. 


Thursday brou7'1t a relay from Sadler’s Wells 
‘Cosi fan tutte’, and under Edric 


Strauss’ operettas. The voices at Sadler’s Wells 
might not be so famous nor, perhaps, so big, 
but they were thoroughly adequate to the 


~ music. Edric Cundell set the right tempi, and 


obtained first-rate playing from the orchestra, 
especially in the delicious wood-wind passages 


By HANS KELLER 


according to Haas and Redlich, ‘the ageing 
Bruckner added in later years’. Therefore, the 
clash was duly excluded from Haas’ ‘ original 
version’ (1944), Now, to complete the confusion, 
comes Professor Nowak and suggests that the 
words ‘ gilt nicht’ were not written by Bruckner 
at all; accordingly, he reinserts the cymbal clash 
in his newly revised version. For the present, 
however, he does not mention what Redlich calls 
the ‘three significant question marks in Bruck- 
ner’s hand in the margin’ of the addendum; 
according to the MHaas-Redlich hypothesis, 
Bruckner’s ‘ “editors” took the precaution of 
cancelling [these] before sending the autograph 
to the engraver ’. We shall see what Nowak has 
to say on this point in his editorial report; mean- 
while, we may take leave to ask how it is possible 
to identify Bruckner’s handwriting in three 
question marks if the identification of two whole 
words has aroused such a major dispute on the 
highest musicological level. 

The first English performance of Haas’ clash- 
less ‘ original version’ was conducted by Norman 
del Mar at the Chelsea Town Hall on May 18, 
1948, and stimulated the music critic of Fhe 
Times towards an article on ‘ Bruckner’s Music: 
A Dying Tradition’. The distinct resurrection 
of this tradition within the few intervening years 
(of which Redlich’s book is a symptom) makes 
it incumbent upon us, not to indulge in idly 
triumphant polemics, but to attempt an explana- 
tion of the misunderstandings which, at times, 
still stand in the way of a realistic appreciation 
of the music of a great creator. The basic error 
is that Bruckner is a Wagnerian. The external 
evidence for this view is indeed overwhelming; 
no other important composer has ever shown 
such servile veneration for an older master. But 
in his creative character and methods, Bruckner 
is the diametrical opposite of Wagner, and any 
similarities in harmonic idiom are due not to 
influence, but to parallel historical developments 
in the minds of geniuses. In this connection, 
Redlich makes an important observation on the 
slow introduction to Bruckner’s pre-symphonic 
G minor Overture: ‘The boldness of its chro- 


“maticism and harmonic suspensions would seem 


to link [it] with Liszt and Wagner, were it not 
that Bruckner did not become familiar with them 
till shortly after its completion . . .”. In the whole 
of Bruckner’s output, the only intrinsically 
-Wagnerian passage I can recall is the epode of 
the. Seventh’s adagio, from nine bars after the 
cymbal clash. It was at this point that the news 
of Wagner’s death reached the ‘composer, and 
the ensuing dirge affords striking musical illus- 
tration of Freud’s ‘introjection of the lost 


are ‘interested in chamber-music to attend, was . 
introduced two days before in an illustrated 


which are “the special glory of the score. 
In the Thitd Programme’s Friday and Satur- 
day concerts, Lukas Foss played his Second 


* Pianoforte Concerto with the B.B.C. Orchestra 


conducted by Walter Goehr. Foss, whose excel- 


- lent performances in classical chamber-music are 
known to us on records, is evidently a composer. 


to reckon with, His concerto indicates a clean, 
athletic style, derived in part from Hindemith 
but with a vivacity and a fresh melodic inven- 
tion (influenced at some distance by popular 
music) which seem authentically American. At 
the same time, the slow movement displayed a 
Poetic imagination which, if not profound, is 
genuinely creative. 

DyYNELEY Hussey 


Bruckner v. Bruckner v. Wagner 


ckner’s Seyenth Symphony will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, December 2, and at 9.15 p.m. on Saturday December 3; 
“Gotterdammerung’ will be broadcast at 4.30 p:m. on Sunday, November 27 (all Third) 


object’. It would not be half as striking if it 
occurred in a Wagnerian context. 

In rhythmic respects, Bruckner has often been 
considered Wagnerian and epigonic because of 
his allegedly square structures, repetitions, and 
sequences. Wagner himself certainly was an 
essentially symmetrical builder. But .Bruckner, 
on closer acquaintance, proves an unobtru- 
sive asymmetrist. His ‘square’ structures 
turn out to be either components of asym- 
metrical entities, or themselves composed of 
irregular units; his‘ so-called repetitions and 
regular sequences either constitute material for 
unsymmetrical developments, or are themselves 
rhythmic variations of a subtle complexity. In 
many instances, moreover, there is no rhythmic 
regularity anyway, but the asymmetry is con- 
cealed by its own naturalness and by various 
cadential devices which the unpretentious com- 
poser: borrows from symmetrical composition 
in order to make his structures as understandable 
as possible. The only really square movement in 
the Seventh is the scherzo, whose symmetry has 
the same ‘earthly’ function as that of any 
symphonic dance. At the same time, the origi- 
nality of Bruckner’s scherzi is profounder than 
that of any other composer’s, except for Beet- 
hoven’s, Schubert’s, and Mendelssohn’s. 

In the last resort, the individuality of a 
composer stands or falls with the character of 


his thematic invention. The very opening theme 


of the Seventh, of which I here quote the second, 
3+ 2-bar phrase (texturally complete), is a unique 
example of utterly natural asymmetry. 


We note that for the purpose of increased com- 
prehensibility, Bruckner avails himself of the 
symmetrical method of complementing the 
phrase’s initial half-bar by a concluding half-bar, 
but there is no squareness about either the phrase 
itself or the whole theme which, in fact, starts 
on the first beat of the bar. If, while listening to 
* Gotterdammerung’ on Sunday, the reader is 
unable to discover a single thematic statement 
of anything like this irreducible irregularity, the 
case of Bruckner versus Wagner may be regarded 
as proven. 
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By PODALIRIUS 


‘ 

_ Ask the nearest schoolboy what anaemia is, and without 
‘looking up from his horror comic he will reply: “ Not 
enough red cells. What you want is iron.” Ask the 
nearest doctor—me, if you like—and he will start to 
hedge: “It all depends,” he will, mutter, “ what you 
mean by anaemia.” Ask the nearest biochemist and you 
_will be lucky if you get away in under an hour. 

Our blood-forming factories, situated in our marrow- 
bones, insist (like so many Israelites asked to make 
bricks) on having the proper raw materials for the job. 
When one of these happens to be scarce or missing, ~ 
production breaks down, and the red cells turned out 


aa are not only too few, but badly made and inefficient. a peta teh 

4 The raw material most commonly missing is~ indeed SMITHS : Yue 
iron—not because we don’t eat enough of it but because DE LUXE set 
- we absorb ‘such a miserable proportion of what we Nail: 

a do eat. Sati: : ee . 
., - Some of my colleagues have demonstrated this in the For her... or for him ... 
3 neatest of ways. Radioactive isotopes, as the nearest i apeitettac os Ayaan oo 
“a schoolboy will readily go on to explain, retain their ditionally’ guasaatecaie ae! 
. radicactivity for only a limited time: hence they can year. Sold by Jewellers 
as be taken into the body with impunity. Their behaviour everywhere from £9. 5 . 0 to 
= inside it, moreover, can be followed and recorded by ; axe ee for. -free 
means of radiation detectors. +s: 

ee 2 My ingenious colleagues injected the radioactive 17 “jewel.” cheome - steeieee 
‘ isotope of iron into hens, who not only distributed it stainless steel back. £10.5.0, 
% about their persons but also laid radioactive eggs. The Ledytecl5 iewelllsoasicteinmien 
_ eggs, and later the hens, were fed both to healthy in presentation case, 16 gns. 

" people and to patients with iron-deficiency anaemia, SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2. 
a all of whom thus got a measurable quantity of radio- The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. * 

b. R active iron at second hand. Vegetables too were grown 2 


in nutrient solutions containing the isotope, and these 
in turn were made into tasty radioactive dishes and 
served to the two groups. Most people, whether 
anaemic or not, were found to absorb only 10 per cent. 
or less of the iron they devoured: but the remarkable 
thing was that if they were also given the juice of fruits 
rich in vitamin C, like oranges, lemons, or grapefruit— 
or even if they were given plain vitamin C in tablets— 
they absorbed a much higher proportion of iron from 
their food. zs 


*eKSE — Heres the perfect gift for HIN 
PAL IVE Kaple i 1 
| ull OUT-SHAVES |. 
ANY LATHER OR — 


fe i at re 
io} 4‘. be = 


Pe An ordinary diet supplies us with about 15 milli- ; R Er : ab 
“ot grammes of iron daily, of which we absorb 1.5mg or | ‘ B USH LESS ; CRED 


less; and since we lose about 1mg daily in one way or 
another, most of us manage to keep a small positive 
balance in hand.. But if the loss is increased for any 
reason—from recurrent bleeding, say—the marrow- | 
bones set up the old cry about bricks and straw, an 
anaemia results. . 

A pregnant mother is particularly likely to overdraw 
her iron account, for the baby, little parasite, takes - 


QUICKER! 
Rich, creamy lather without 
any brushing! Rapid-Shave 
halves shaving time, saves 
that morning rush! 


ay ee en eee 


Vitamin ‘C’” as such does not grow on trees. What he does 
emphasise, however, is the vital importance of sound (meaning 
complete) nutrition. Many doctors are thinking the same way 
when they tell patients to-take pla or chocolate-flavoured Bemax 
daily in order to ensure an adequate intake of the essentials. For 

res Bemax (stabilized wheat germ) is the finest natural vitamin- 
protein-mineral supplement there is. 


If you enjoy Podalirius’ essays, ask for a copy of “ The Prosings 
of Podalirius ”. Send p.c. to address below. 


= 1-2mg a day from her and pays nothing back, She 

a needs, as the schoolboy rightly said, iron; but she will 

d make much better use of it if she is also getting 

P vitamin C. q 

¥ ER! 

= Podalirius is not advising us to eat iron bars; and he knows that ear ee ciate et 


_ brush, no greasy cream... 
Rapid-Shave rinses off in- 
stantly, never sticks round 


“<P 


- 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s ‘health: by 
_ Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.7) Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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ANY SHAVING PRODUCT 
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RUIT GARNISHES WITH MEAT | 

N¥ YEARS AGO I invented a potato purée which 

_ Sicilienne. It is simply a smooth, creamy 

purée, using rather less milk and adding orange 

juice and the peel, very finely chopped. When it 

s arranged in the serving dish, sprinkle it all 

over with more finely chopped orange peel. It 

attractive and has a subtle, delicious 

flavour, especially with simple grilled or fried 
things. 


LOOKS 


_ The result of another experiment is Sauce 
Tunisienne, based on a good, smooth, white 
sauce, which we all make by mixing flour and 
_butter, or margarine, in equal proportions, A 
“tablespoon of each is a good all-round quantity, 
-and would make enough sauce for up to six 
people. Add a little salt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg. Stir over a moderate fire, then add hot 
milk, little by little, stirring and beating till 
smooth. It will be very thick at first, so this is 
when you add the juice of an orange; add more 


milk to make the quantity you require. At the ~ 


last minute, still stirring, ‘add chopped orange 
peel and parsley. 
_ Now fora very different sauce. Take two or 
Foss tablespoons of jelly, such as red currant 
or | "cranberry. (Blackberry-and-apple is also 
good.) Melt in a small saucepan, and add about 
the same amount of brown meat stock. Put in 
salt and pepper, a teaspoon each of vinegar and 
Worcester sauce. Simmer for three or four 
minutes, taste the sauce, adding more of this or 
that ingredient if you wish. This’ sauce, so 
easy and quick to make, is particularly good 


‘ 
y 
; 


and slices of bacon. 


with hot ham or grilled gammon, cut in fairly 
thick rashers. 

Two other fruits, apples and bananas, could 
be used much more for occasions when we want 
something out of the ordinary. Take any dish 
of the ragout or stew type, with a thick brown 
sauce or gravy, and it becomes almost exciting 
if we garnish it with apples. These must be 
peeled, cored, then cut into rounds, the thick- 
ness of a half-crown piece. Dust on both sides 
with salt and pepper—then rub all over with 
frying oil or margarine and grill them, turning 
on both sides till they are a delicate golden 
brown. Serve your stew in a long dish, deep 
enough to hold all the gravy, but not a deep, 
tureen-type of dish. Dispose the apple slices all 
round, slightly overlapping, and sprinkle the 


-centre with chopped parsley. 


Bananas, peeled, pricked all over, and rolled 
in salt and pepper can be fried golden brown 
and served with fried or grilled things, including 
fish. A good example is the famous Chicken 
Maryland which is-a chicken carved raw, the 
pieces being fried golden brown and served with 
bananas, little cakes or sweet corn, mushrooms, 


ROBIN ADAIR 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 


Celery is at its best now I find. You can use 
the outside stalks and the root to make a 
wonderful cream of celery soup. Chop them up 
well with half an onion—enough to make a 
breakfastcupful. Cook all together in a pint of 


a 
. 


water until they are quite soft, and then rub 


through a sieve. Make a thin white sauce with . 


margarine, flour, and half a pint of milk. Season 
it well and add the sieved celery mixture. Just 
before serving stir in three or four tablespoons 
of top milk, and see that it is very hot. With 
these quantities there will be enough for six. 
MARGARET RYAN 


Notes on Contributors 


WILLIAM PICKLES (page 875): Senior Lecturer 
in Political Science,’ London School of 
Economics, 

R. KeiTH KELSALL (page 876): Senior sd: 
logical Research Officer, London School of 
Economics; author of Higher Civil Servants 
in Britain 

ROBERT MAarJOLIN (page 877): Professor of 
Economics, Nancy University, and former 
Secretary-General of O.E.E.C. 

L. R. PALMER (page 891): Professor of Com- 
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of The Latin Language, A Grammar of the 
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Nottingham University; author of A Com- 
parative Study of Governmental Liability, etc. 
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. Willa Cather: A critical introduction, A Study 
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Novel and the Modern World, Poetry and the 
Modern World, etc. 


mE eaeord No. 1,334. 


Adrift. By ffancy 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 1. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
| containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked “ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’ s 
| decision is final 


The 78 {6) on 21 (6): that is 60 (2) 29 (3), the 23 (4)s 
et (6)s are not 47D (11) 34 G)s. 18D (4)s 
20 (2) the 31 KO of a 23 (4) may continue 20 (2) the 6 (9) 
a the 84A (4) 23 (4) and 18D (4)s 20 (2)-the 66A (6) of a 
38D (6) 20 (2) the 67 (3) of a 84A (4) 38D (6). The 66D 

‘ae 70 (2) shown in the 69 (7) are therefore 47D (1) 
9 9), 70 ” a the 73 (9) of the 51 (4)s. It is left 60 (2) 
the 46A (6) 60 (2) relate the two. The 55D (5), together 


Pees following 4 (9), provides the 51 (4)s 60 (2) the 
(6). 
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When the ship blew up it sank 20 (2) once. 18A (2) few 
survivors clung 60 (2) pieces of floating wreckage 70 (2) 


, long 70 (2) 18A (2) 41 (3) strength 60 (2) 82 (2) 44 (2)." 


18A (2) were an 45 (3) mixture, hailing from places 70 (2) 
remote (and unlikely) Ye (2) 61 (8), 68D (6), the 65 (6) 
14 (5), 32 (8)land and 3 (4), 54 (5S) was one of the ‘first 
60 (2) go: all we heard 19D (3) 29 (3) (in his native Italian) 
70 (2). he sank, Phas “42 (5).2 Then 11 (2), from the 
States . . . and 44 (2) it went 72 (2), till there were only 
old 85 (3), 59 (5) McTaggart’s 52 (5S), and me left. 


*What’ll happen 60 (2) 40 (2)? ’ 85-(3) keeps asking, 
floundering in a 8) of uncertainty. ‘ Will 18A (2) be 
cast 72 (2) some 65 (6)n shore and captured? Will I 
become 83 (9) 60 (2) some 9 (9) Indian 30 (5)? ’ (That 
was a 64 (4) she could not bear, since she valued her 5 (7) 
55D (5) all else.) “Nor was she happy about the 384 (8) 
and 58 (6) she might have 60 (2) endure. : 


A week later 85 (3) has almost ceased 60 (2) 26 (4). ‘I 
31 (2) 84D (©) and 2 (3),’ she 27 (7). 60 (2) keep up her 
spirits, I 29 (G): ‘ 82 (2)n’t get ‘‘ 28D (3) up”’, 85 (3). 
Forget your 77 (5). The 68A (=57) is im sight. I 71 (4) 
you. When 18A (2) get 10-(4) home 18A ai will be wed. 
I will give you 75D (S) of every = bd (2) 74 (5) 
yourself, a 75A (5S), anything you ask . 


She showed me a faded photograph of herself 70 (2) a 
girl, carrying an old-fashioned 81 (8) and holding an 63A (4) 
lily by its 39 (4). What 33 (6) she must have 41 (3) then! 
The contrast with the present seemed almost 79 (6) 
heightened by her 43 (3)d Bae tans perhaps I was 24 (4)ed. 
I might 37 (3) that I 49 (3) have more than an 53 (4) of 
doubt lest I 41 G) done more 19A (4) than good by de- 
claring my 71 (4). 36 (2) me... 


The 78 (6) was, how 60 (2) get 60 (2) land, how 60 (2) 
make our fragile raft navigable 55A (4) the waves. 18A (2) 
41 (3) 50 (2) equipment but a 46D (7) oe 41 (3) some- 
how found its way from the galley, 12. (4) an 63D (4) 

which I 41 (3) got from the carpenter 72 (2) the 16 (3) (or, 
70 (2) 83 (3) would 29 (3), “‘ 72 On the 15 (4) ”’). 48A (2) 
41 (3) strayed 80 (4), and I knew 50 (2) way 60 (2) 8 (5) 
our course. But in the nick of time 18A (2) ai a 59 (5) 
shore, 56 (5) of dust clearly visible in the air 55D (5). That 
© a eh OT ona and 22 (5) 40 (2) GO (2) stand 


xs 


and 1 (4)! What 7 (4) would this turn out 60 (2) be? What 
Tucky 48 (4) 41 (3) brought 40 (2) hence? 

I carried 85 (3) ashore 70 (2) reverently 70 (2) if she 
41 (3) been the Holy 13 (5) itself. But, 72 (2) my 59 (5) 
25 (3) that night, I realised that the time 41 (3) come 60@ (2) 
68A (3) my deception. Sure that 85 (3) would be safe, i 
stole away, leaving her a brief 47A (4). ‘17 (2) marriage ’, 
it said, ‘ I 31 (2) afraid it is all 76 (3) ’. 


Solution of No. 1,332 
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NOTES 
1. Far-rag-o. 25. Taxus = Yew. 41. Vo-lum-e. 44, 
*Ode to the West Wind’. 54. Seta = bristle 
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Across: 

Shelley. 

(anag.). 

Down: 2. ‘ King Henry V’,,II, i. 12. Tea-gue. 
Homonyms 


Across: Faro, chased, rued—rood, teer—tare, urned, sore, 


- idol—idyll; yew, taught—tort, heart, writes—rights, "priest, 


perry, leaf, impressed, queue, weighs—ways, seem, senate 


—sennit, wrasse—ras. 


Down: Prize, humour, adore, eighty, heigh, bursars, halse 
—horse, signed, tea, docile, pail, wave, fort—fought, air— 
heir, aurates, eyelet, mews, lyre. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: R. Tomlins (Torquay); 
2nd prize: B. Smart (Wembley); 3rd prize: R. D. 
Bollard (Croydon) 
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for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 

‘-g University Degree is a good thing to have. 

You can obtain a London University Degree 

_- without going ‘into residence’’ or attending 
* Jectures: It is necessary only to pass three | 

- examinations (in some cases two). You can 

do all your reading for these in your leisure 

- hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 

(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 

100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 

~ Courses have enabled thousands of men and 


Cott 


<r, 


. | women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
MN their status.and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
; from C. D, PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 
 ~ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
m 


‘LEARN A LANGUAGE 
eu | THIS WINTER 


fake problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 

rn The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 

as men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French. German in German, Spanish 

- in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 

‘The system is explained in four little 
“books. one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. _ WELbeck 1411/2. |. 


zs POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 


-Pelman Languages Institute, 
Norfolk Mansions. W igmoreStreet, : 
London, W.1 


82, 


Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three ofthese)” 
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_| ENGLISH COX 


| <&9x> Dessert 
Ba, Zi Es 
z Apples. 
=" y P a 
a Direct from the grower. 
¢q Individually wrapped. _ 


Packed in British Standard half 
bushel wooden box (nominal 20]bs.). 


35/- per box 


+4 Carr. paid home. Cash with order, 
“ 
% CHIVERS FARMS 
: Dept. 12, 
yee Estate Office, Histon, Cambridge ) 
q ; 
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PROPELLING 
PENCIL 


FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


-Study at Home 


BM/BOOK STORIES. 


ol Ue ye i co RY eer 
: _ WANTED) Wise investment 
- by the British Institute of Fiction-writing ; Ai ea - 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to | 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 


are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. , 


“WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
‘specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving 

_-testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% |_ 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. | 


- The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


: follows wise reading 
The oe z. 
INVESTORS’ = 
~CHRONICLE - 


Two free issues from © 


55, I.G> House; >. 
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GREAT | 


‘Difference? 


INTEREST ON SHARES 
NOW INCREASED 


NOW BEING PAID. a6 
3 e) THE GOLDEN KEY TO GOOD INVESTMENT. 
NO DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL. es 
; INTEREST FROM DATE OF INVESTMENT. 
Alo 
The Society paying the tax thereon 


YOU CAN WITHDRAW YOUR TOTAL INVEST- 
MENT WHENEVER YOU WISH ON DEMAND. 


ay WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON: 
"How soon can | get my money back if required’ 


- ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 
| BUILDING SOCIETY -— 
‘tes Established 1854 : 2 oe 
-. 31, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
: : { Tel. : HUNter 0417 t ; 4 
ie Also 41 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 : 
AY And 23a BRAZENNOSE STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
33% Tax Free (was paid) to all investors JUNE 1955 


. 
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Dorit just buy a 
ty) FORK LIFT | 


~ You get maximum 
reliability and 
minimum running 
costs if you 


weet ima 


: the. 


Cheaper than string— Mis 
> stronger than rope 

PERFECT UNUSED 

TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, 
Tomato Stringing, ete. . 


asi per mile min. quantity a 
coil 1,000 ft. 7 
35/- Free dafivery an where U.K. 13/6 
FLOWERDALE LTD. 
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is the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly. For nearly 100 years it 
has been giving sound advice to investors. 


11, Grocers’ Hall Court, London, 


What makes that 


“SHARES THAT DO NOT DEPRECIATE | | 


Don’t forget! 


4 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION & 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE & 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS & 
4 Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 


is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation fo 
the General Certificate of Education examinge 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other ext 
| London University Degrees, Givil 
Government and © al 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
and for the professional exams. in A { 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, 
and ‘many intensely practical (non-exam,) 
courses-in commercial subjects, = eal 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAI ee 
| Guarantee of Coaching until Successful: 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. _ A eee eae 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/i); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


for. pleasure | 
and profit... 


Learn to draw and paint successfully at. 
home by Press Art School postal courses. 
They have trained more famous artists 
than any other school of the kind. It's 
a grand hobby with possibilities of - 
adding a “second string to your bow.” 
Over 4,000 pupils’ sketches bought by 
“Punch” alone. Whether Beginner, or 
Advanced Student, interested in 
mercial -Work, Water Colour or any 
‘| other branch of. Art, | have a Course 
for you, Soe 


_The FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 
describes the tuition in detail and gives pupils’ 
own testimony to the pleasure and profit they 
derive from it. One very recent letter says:— 
“I am getting immense pleasure from your lessons. 
Sketching is entirely new to me and at 51 I am not 

- only embarking on a thrilling 
adventure but am at la: 
achieving something. 

I've -a means of self-ex- 

pression and enjoyment for 

all time.” 2 . 
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_ Write for the P. =| 
to-day ait eke tye ae 
ney ios, secrets you 
co ta sketching, 
Percy V. Bradshaw, 
RT SCHOOL LTD. 
Hill, $6.23 


|| THE PRESS: A 


(Dept. T..90) Tudor Hall, Forest 


> 


